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PARLIAMENT has been engaged 
during the week in discussing 
Estimates and the London 
Government Bill. The irrita- 
tion caused by Mr. Balfour's curious management 
of the business of the House of Commons has not 
entirely subsided, but it has been to some extent 
mitigated by his grant of additional days on which 
to discuss the London Bill. That measure came on 
for consideration on Tuesday. It had a significant 
prelude in a debate on various London Water Bills, 
including the Bill promoted by the County Council. 
The Bills of the Water Companies were supported 
by the Government, and were duly read a second 
time. The Bill of the County Council—that is to 
say, the Bill promoted by the representatives of the 
people of London—was opposed by the Government, 
and rejected by the House. It was a measure which 
provided for a supplemental water-supply for London 
from the Welsh lakes. The water lords of London, 
aided by her Majesty’s Ministers, would have none of 
this measure, and decided, by a majority of 206 to 
130, not to permit the improvement of the water- 
supply of Londoners. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


Tuis scriking evidence of the attitude of the 
Government towards the London County Council, 
andevery reform which tends to release the metropolis 
from the grasp of monopolists and vestrydom, was 
a sufficient indication of the character of the London 
Government Bill which Ministers have introduced. 
The duty of leading the opposition to this measure 
was assigned on Tuesday to Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 
In a speech which was both clear and forcible, Mr. 
Gladstone showed that the measure would reverse 
the policy of successive Governments with regard to 
London. Hitherto the desire had been to have one 
central authority, with subordinate councils. It was 
to attain this object that the London County Council 
had been established, but now Ministers sought by 
creating a number of “fancy municipalities” to set 
up a number of independent bodies who would 
impair, if they did not destroy, the central governing 
authority of London. Mr. Haldane also dwelt upon 
this vivisection of the metropolis. The measure was 
supported in a half-hearted manner by one or two 
London Tory members, but it was noticeable that 
no member of the Government spoke in its support 
during the first evening’s debate. 


AN important statement was made in the House 
of Lords, on Monday evening, by Lord Salisbury 





met with severe reverses, owing to the outbreak of a 
mutiny among the Soudanese troops employed. 
This mutiny caused the loss of several months and 
compelled the abandonment of the original object of 
the expedition, which had reference to the boundary 
between our own and the Italian sphere of influence, 
and the survey of the head-waters of the River Juba. 
Major Macdonald was now on his way home, and 
Major Martyr, who had been pushed forward in 
order to join hands, if possible, with Lord Kitchener 
on the Nile, was returning to Uganda without 
accomplishing his mission. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in the course of a discussion 
on the Estimates on Tuesday, took occasion to reply 
to a speech of Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett in which he 
had expressed dissatisfaction with the policy of the 
Colonial Office towards the Transvaal. Mr. Chamber- 


- lain admitted that President Kruger had not fulfilled 


his promises with regard to the Uitlanders, and 
nothing had been done to satisfy the just demands 
of the English-speaking people. This was most 
unfortunate, and it brought about a state of things 
which must constitute a real danger. But the 
Government, whilst watching events most carefully, 
could not at present take any strong action. If it 
were wished that we should insist upon reforms in 
the Transvaal, and go to war in order to obtain 
them, he believed that the Uitlanders would be the 
first to deprecate such a course. A policy of patient 
watchfulness was clearly that which the Colonial 
Secretary supported. 


On the same evening Mr. Brodrick made a state- 
ment with regard to the position in China. It did 
not contain any new information, though the Under- 
Secretary denied that the policy of “ the open door” 
had been departed from. He gave a list of the 
advantages which the English Government had 
secured in China, and declared that if any other 
nation had gained as much it would be well con- 
tent with its achievements. The great danger 
against which the Government had to contend was 
that of becoming gradually responsible for the 
administration of the Chinese Empire. The most 
important point in Mr. Brodrick’s speech had re- 
ference to our relations with Russia. He was not, 
he stated, in a position to give full information at 
present, but the Government was not without hope 
that an understanding with Russia would be arrived 
at, as there was a conciliatory and friendly disposi- 
tion on both sides. Sir Edward Grey, who followed 
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Mr. Brodrick, urged that an agreement should be 
arrived at among the Powers, based upon the recog- 
nition of spheres of interest as opposed to annexa- 
tion. 


WEDNESDAY afternoon afforded a signal illustra- 
tion of Mr. Balfour's mismanagement of the business 
of the House. It was a private members’ day, and 
yet the Consolidated Fund Bill was put down for 
second reading. The debate dealt chiefly with the 
maintenance of slavery under the British flag in 
Zanzibar and British East Africa, a subject of such 
importance that it almost crowded out other 
matters also urgently claiming public notice, such 
as the closing of the missionary orphanages in 
Armenia by the Porte, to which Mr. F. S. Stevenson 
invited attention. It was clearly brought out that 
the Government was tied by its agreements of 1890 
and 1895 with the Sultan of Zanzibar not to abolish 
slavery in the Protectorate, and that our officials at 
Zanzibar are in no haste to facilitate its gradual 
disappearance, in spite of all the traditions of the 
British Empire. , 


SHORTLY before four o'clock, however, Mr. Hol- 
land was enabled to introduce an Old Age Pensions 
Bill of a curiously ineffectual and frivolous kind. 
This was, of course, merely a peg for discussion, and 
a number of alternative resolutions had been put 
down. Mr. Chamberlain took the opportunity to 
give a careful and detailed apologia and statement 
of his views. Incidentally, he demolished the unfor- 
tunate Bill, but he announced the readiness of the 
Government to refer it, and the whole question, to 
a Select Committee. He repudiated with great bitter- 
ness the charge made against him by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and other Liberals of using the 
subject for electioneering purposes, and declared 
that the notorious leaflet headed “ Mr. Chamberlain's 
Plan,” issued by the Liberal Unionist Associa- 
tion, was not his plan, and had not been used at 
the last General Election. He maintained that 
the work hitherto done had served to stamp certain 
proposals as impracticable—among them compulsory 
contribution, a deferred-annuity system, and a 
universal pension scheme. The question must be 
dealt with by sections, and this Bill, though open to 
grave objections, was an honest attempt to do so. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman made an effective 
reply to Mr. Chamberlain's charges both of wasting 
the time of the House and of using the notorious 
leaflet as the basis of a misrepresentation of his 
aims. But he intimated that if Mr. Chamberlain 
really desired to remove the question of old-age 
pensions from the party arena, the Liberal party 
was quite ready to assist him to do so. 





On Thursday there was a brief discussion in the 
House of Lords as to two matters arising out of the 
crisis in the Church—the possible conflict of epis- 
copal authority with the jurisdiction of the eccle- 
siastical courts, and the painful case of family 
discord and sacerdotal interference which has been 
revealed by the Rev. Mr. Cavalier and others in 
The Times. In reply to Lord Portsmouth, the 
Bishop of London disclaimed any desire to give 
ground for expecting the first, and severely cen- 
sured one of the clergy concerned in the second. 
Lord Halifax and Lord Kimberley also severally took 
occasion to emphasise what may be called respect- 
ively the sacerdotal and the average lay view of 
confession. In the House of Commons a damaging 
criticism of certain details of the London Govern- 
ment Bill by Sir Blundell Maple was followed by a 
vigorous attack from Mr. Asquith contrasting the 
apparent respect of Ministers for the London 
County Council now with their defiant (and 
disastrous) attitude last year, and criticising the 


Tue Great Western Rattway announces a number of cheap Easter ex- 
cursions to the near and further West, and other special railway facilities] and 
arrangements, 





omission of the City, the artificiality of the new 
municipal boroughs, the mistakes made in the 
selection of functions for transfer—which, he re- 
gretted, did not include Poor Law administration— 
and the intensification of the differences of different 
parts of London. The Solicitor-General broke the 
silence hitherto observed by the Government in the 
debate; Mr. Courtney made a “cross-beneh” kind 
of speech, suggesting that the Bill might be put into 
shape by a Grand Committee ; and among the sub- 
sequent speakers were Mr. Trevelyan—whose maiden 
effort was very successful—Mr. Lawson Walton, and 
Sir Edward Clarke, the last-named attempting a 
rehabilitation of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 


THE final meetings in connection with the Peace 
Crusade, in support of the approaching Congress at 
the Hague, were held in London on Tuesday. Mr. 
Morley, who was unable to attend the Queen’s Hall 
demonstration owing to illness, wrote a letter to the 
chairman, the Bishop of London, strongly supporting 
the movement, and Mr. Courtney, who was the 
principal speaker, moved a resolution expressing 
profound satisfaction at the Emperor’s proposal, and 
urging our Government to do all in its power to 
bring about a practical result. At a gathering of 
delegates from over two hundred towns’ meetings, 
held in the afternoon under the presidency of Lord 
Aberdeen, a committee was appointed to present 
memorials to the Government and the Czar in 
support of the Peace movement. 


Sir Henry CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN’S speech at 
the National Liberal Club on Wednesday evening 
was a most effective exposure of the astonishing 
weakness of our present strong Government. Leaving 
alone their past blunders or failures, such as the 
Education Bill of 1896 and the vaccination episode 
of last year, he dealt with the collapse of the Irish 
University scheme, put forward by Mr. Balfour 
tentatively indeed, but unquestionably with the 
knowledge of the Cabinet, and now announced by 
the Duke of Devonshire to be hopeless ; the neglect 
to take up the Children’s Labour Bill, and so redeem 
the pledge given nine years ago at the Berlin Con- 
ference ; and the impending withdrawal of the 
Automatic Couplings Bill in face of the opposition of 
the railway interest represented by Lord Claud 
Hamilton and Sir Alfred Hickman. In short, 
Ministers were suffering from “legislative influ- 
enza”; and, as to foreign policy, in China and else- 
where, the latest exposition of the Ministerial 
policy, which had been given by Mr. Brodrick at 
Cambridge, was merely platitude. Dealing with 
the charge of opportunism brought against him by 
the Duke of Devonshire, he remarked that oppor- 
tunism was of two kinds. One was that of a 
Government which had successively to please the 
reactionaries and the advanced Radicals among its 
supporters. The other was the common-sense 
opportunism of all practical men, the opportunism 
which consisted in attempting to do things only 
when they are possible. 


Tue Bahr-el-Ghazal problem is 

ABROAD. solved on terms satisfactory alike 

to the British and French Govern- 

ments, and to the believers in Free Trade also. 
England keeps the Bahr-el-Ghazal region—which 
seems to produce malaria chiefly—and Darfur, which 
might be an element of danger to Egypt, were the 
Power controlling it at war with us; France keeps 
Wadai, Bagirmi,and Tibesti, and generally thecountry 
north and east of Lake Chad, including the rich 
district of Kanem. In brief, a solid block of French 
territory will now extend from the French Congo 
northwards, as far as Fezzan at the extreme south 
of Tripoli, so that there will be no possibility of ever 
connecting the Niger by a similar band of British 
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territory with the Nile. Great importance is attached 
to this fact by certain French colonial enthusiasts, 
but we do not know that Englishmen. need regret it 
much. If the produce of Wadai and Darfur is 
to compete with other tropical produce in the 
European market, it will certainly have to come 
out by the Nile, and an exit is secured to it by the 
further agreement between the Governments of 
Evgland and France to extend equal treatment to 
the goods of both countries in the region bordering 
on the Nile between 5° and 14° 20 N. lat. The 
term “internationalisation,’ which has been used 
in advance to describe this arrangement, does 
not mean that we are not to protect the Nile, in the 
interest of Egypt, from the possible aggressions of a 
Chauvinist France. It merely means that we are 
not to bar the produce of French Central Africa 
from getting to the sea by the most natural route, 
and that in return our manufactures are not to be 
barred from the shores of Lake Chad and the 
Upper Congo. Regrets on this score may be left to 
the United Empire Trade League. 


Mr. R#opes has left Berlin, having secured a 
way-leave for his Cape-to-Cairo telegraph line across 
German East Africa, and made a beginning with his 
railway scheme. In regard to this latter, Herr von 
Biilow has told the Reichstag, German rights will 
be fully safeguarded. In regard to the telegraph 
they certainly seem to be so. It is to be constructed 
within five years; connections are to be made at 
the expense of its constructors, which will give the 
Germans full power of using it; and it becomes the 
property of the German Government forty years 
after its completion. What the next step is to be 
with regard to the railway is not revealed. Pre- 
sumably, it is to obtain a guarantee from the British 
Government. But here, it is alleged, Sir Michael 
Hicks- Beach blocks the way. 





DESPATCHES were published on Wednesday from 
the Sirdar and Lord Cromer controverting the 
charges made by Mr. E. N. Bennett in The Con- 
temporary Review as to the treatment of the Dervish 
wounded at Omdurman. Lord Kitchener denies 
positively that he either ordered, or let it be under- 
stood, that the Dervish wounded were to be 
massacred, and states that no completely disabled 
Dervishes were killed by any of the troops under his 
command. He denies also that the city was looted 
for three days after its capture, and that the gun- 
boats opened fire on mixed masses of fugitives in 
the streets during the British advance. (General 
Gatacre, it may be remembered, has given a some- 
what different explanation on this head.) As to the 
wounded, their number was unmanageably large, 
but all was done for them that could be done. As 
to the Mahdi’s tomb, it was destroyed partly 
because it might have become a place of pilgrimage, 
partly because it was a dangerous structure. But 
only the skull was preserved, the bones were thrown 
into the Nile, and there was no coffin. Consequently, 
the allegations that certain officers have bits of the 
remains as relics are baseless. 


THE handsome surplus shown by the Indian 
Budget is not held to justify any remission of taxa- 
tion, inasmuch as the heavy deficits of two former 
years have to be made up. But it removes any 
justification, so far as the revenue is concerned, from 
the Sugar Duty Bill; and the Viceroy’s speech in 
the Indian Council makes it clear that this Bill is 
simply and solely Protectionist. The Viceroy, 
indeed, hopes that it may be “a factor in the 
Imperial problem”—we suppose in an Imperial 
Z»liverein, though that device would, not impossibly, 
solve the problem by dissolving the empire. But 
for the present the Bill is introduced in the interest 
of India alone. One cannot help asking why capital 
should be artificially drawn into an industry which 





the bounty-fed sugars have rendered unprofitable, 
when India has not enough capital for her own 
purposes, especially if, as the Viceroy says, refined 
sugar is a luxury only consumed by the well-to-do. 
But the Bill clearly cannot be considered solely 
from an Indian standpoint. Already the German 
Press is contending that, if India excludes German 
bounty-fed sugars, Germany need not feel bound to 
give the most favoured nation treatment to Indian or 
to British goods. 


THE full Court of Cassation is at last hard at 
work on the Dreyfus case, and has taken cognisance 
of the secret dossier ; and public interest has been 
but little excited even by the startling announce- 
ment that the real culprit is Baron von Mohrenheim, 
Russian Ambassador to France at the time of the 
Dreyfus court-martial, and now living in retirement 
at Pau. The story has, of course, been indignantly 
denied by its subject, and officially scouted by the 
Government; and it has evoked only a faint ripple 
of excitement in the Press. Still less effect has 
been produced by the last intimation of the Libre 
Parole—that President Faure was literally fright- 
ened to death by the intervention of the German 
Emperor. The country is recovering from its mad- 
ness; a section of Clericals has even declared against 
the ultra-militarist faction, and public interest turns 
to the Navy Estimates, the debates on which have 
displayed a good deal of Anglophobia. So does the 
reception of the ingenious scheme for the invasion of 
England by means of 1,500 steam barges—on a very 
calm day, we must suppose—which has been un- 
folded in the Revue des Deux Mondes. The scheme 
is amusing, and need not be taken seriously. 


THE autonomy of Finland is practically at an 
end—or rather, it depends solely on the good 
pleasure of the Czar. Last Saturday a representa- 
tive deputation of five hundred Finns arrived at St. 
Petersburg bringing a monster petition, signed by 
practically the whole adult male population (563,000 
out of a population of two millions and a half), and 
praying the Czar to make a declaration as to their 
constitutional rights, which appear to be infringed 
by the new legislation assimilating their army to 
that of Russia and giving their Diet merely a 
consultative right in matters which concern the 
empire as a whole. The deputation, however, was 
refused access to the Czar on the technical ground 
that they had not obtained leave to come from the 
Governor-General of Finland, and were sent back 
to make their application through him, which they 
are not likely to do. The nation is in mourning; 
those who can do so are preparing to emigrate ; and 
land is being sold at panic prices. Perhaps the Finns 
have occasionally asserted their independence a little 
too aggressivel y—for example, by examining the bag- 
gage of Russian visitors at their Custom-house, or 
by standing ostentatiously aloof when a tariff war 
was raging between Russia and Germany. But, 
sooner or later, the Russian absolutists and national- 
ists were certain to treat Finland as they have 
treated the Baltic Provinces. The Czar is the father 
of the Russian people. He is only the stepfather of 
Germans and Finns. 


A LARGE part of south-western Russia in 
Europe is now suffering from a famine even more 
terrible than that to which relief was liberally sent 
by the English public seven years ago. Ten 
provinces—roughly the region of the Middle Volga, 
with a large adjoining tract on the west—covering 
an area of 423,000 square miles and with a popula- 
tion of twenty-four millions and a half, are destitute 
of grain and vegetables, hay and cattle; typhus and 
scurvy have followed in the track of famine, and 








Dr. Luxw and Mr. C, F. 8. Prrowne announce, under their system of 
“Co-operative Educational Travel,” special tours to the Rhine, Switzerland, 





and Rome, and cruises to Norway, the Baltic, and the Mediterranean, 
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multitudes of the inhabitants have sold everything 
they possess in order to obtain food; their houses 
are bare; many of them have not even a change of 
clothes, or enough clothing to show themselves in 
public. Such bread as they have is made of 
bran or the seeds of weeds, or crushed acorns, 
mixed with ryeflour; and the compound is all but 
poisonous. The Government is endeavouring to 
relieve the distress; but if can give allowances of 
grain only to the children and to the aged, and it is 
estimated that at least twenty-three per cent. of the 
sufferers will get no official aid. Private charity is 
doing its best, and the Society of the Friends of 
Russian Freedom has issued an appeal in aid of the 
relief work now being carried on by the son of 
Count Tolstoy, Korolenko, the well-known novelist, 
and others, who may be trusted to use the money 
sent them in the most effective way. Donations 
may be sent to Mr. J. F. Green, Secretary of the 
Society, 40, Outer Temple, W.C. 


“ALFRED THE GREAT” is the 
LITERATURE, etc. title which will probably be 
given to a book which it is 
hoped to issue after Easter, and which will treat 
of the life and work of the best, and in some 
respects the greatest, of English kings. It will be 
edited by Mr. Alfred Bowker, Mayor of Winchester, 
and originator of the Alfred Memorial Scheme. Sir 
Walter Besant’s address at the first meeting held at 
Winchester in support of the proposal will form the 
first chapter: and other chapters, contributed by 
Sir Frederick Pollock, Professor Oman, Sir Clements 
Markham, and others, will deal with various aspects 
of the king's work, as ruler, legislator, educa- 
tionist, strategist, and patron of exploration. 
Messrs. Adam & Charles Black are the publishers.— 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. announce that they are about 
to publish “ The Garden of Swords: A Story of the 
Siege of Strasburg,” by Max Pemberton. The heroine 
is an English lady, married just before the war toa 
French officer, and driven into the city after the 
burning of her own house by the Germans, and 
after witnessing the battle of Wirth. It is believed 
that this will be the first use of the celebrated siege 
of 1870 in fiction, and spirited descriptions of its 
chief incidents may be expected. 


Tue Rev. A. F. MitcHe.., D.D., 

OBITUARY. Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory and Divinity at St. Andrews 

from 1868 to 1894, was a well-known Hebrew scholar 
and historian of the Scottish Church.—Mr. Richard 
Cadbury was a model employer, a philanthropist, 
and a strong Liberal.—The Rev. J. A. Spurgeon, 
brother of the great preacher, was himself a 
pastor of some reputation in the Baptist Com- 
munion.—The Rev. A. B. Grosart had earned the 
gratitude of students of English literature by his 
editions of minor English writers, chiefly of the 
Elizabethan and Stuart periods, and also of the 
collection of Jacobite ballads and satires contained 
in the Townley MSS. He was a Presbyterian 
minister and the author of a book of studies of “‘re- 
presentative Nonconformists.” — Professor Othniel 
Marsh, of Yale, was an eminent paleontologist 
and the author of a monograph on the Odont- 
ornithes, or toothed birds, of America, which con- 
stitute one of the most significant of the revelations 
of the science.—-Madame Cilésinger was the daughter 
of the famous George Sand, and the widow of a 
French sculptor of some note, from whose extrava- 
gance and violence she had protected herself by a 
separation. She had published two novels, and is 
said to have shown considerable gifts as a painter.— 
M,. Charles Csemege had fought in the Hungarian 
revolution of 1848. Subsequently he had taken the 


fr housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London,they should buy Bryant & May's Matches and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 








leading part in the preparation of the Hungarian 
Penal Code, and had been rewarded with high judi- 
cial office. He had a great reputation as a jurist. 








THE CARES OF EMPIRE. 





fig Anglo-French agreement with regard to the 
Soudan has come as a welcome Easter gift to 
both countries. The solution which has been 
arrived at, without being ideal, has certain distinct 
and unmistakable merits. It secures for this 
country full and undisputed control of the Nile 
Valley from the Lakes to Wady Halfa, and it leaves 
us in a stronger position than ever in Egypt proper. 
It gives us also commercial rights which we shall 
enjoy in common with France over the whole terri- 
tory affected by the agreement, and thus enables us 
to maintain the policy of the open door throughout 
a wide sphere of action. On the other hand, we 
have had to pay for our gains by the abandonment 
of any dream of a railway on British territory from 
the Niger to the Nile, whilst we have secured France 
in the possession of a vast region of which little is 
at present known, and the value of which to its 
owners is almost as indefinite as that of our own 
territory in the Bahr-el-Ghazal. Upon the whole, 
we think that both countries have made a good 
bargain. The best thing that both have secured is 
unquestionably the amelioration of jealousies and 
animosities and the consequent lightening of the 
burden which all imperial races have to carry. 
How necessary it is that our own burden should be 
lightened has been shown even during the present 
week in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold’s “ Weary Titan” has 
never been placed before the world in a more 
startling light than that which was thrown upon 
him in the debates in both Houses on Monday 
evening. In the compass of a few hours questions 
were discussed which, whilst closely touching the 
interests of the British Empire, dealt with regions 
as far apart as China and Newfoundland or Uganda 
and the West Indies. And wherever the light of 
public discussion was directed, whether to Pekin or 
Pretoria, it revealed a condition of unrest and the 
existence of “‘ burning questions,” any one of which 
may in a moment cause a dangerous conflagration. 
It would be well if politicians, to whatever party 
they may belong, would put aside their partisanship, 
if only for a moment, in order to see how the empire 
stands to-day in relation to the questions that 
disturb its repose. No one is likely to accuse us 
of any tenderness towards her Majesty’s present 
advisers, nor do we doubt the fact that they have 
made many mistakes in their foreign policy. But if 
we can rise above any party feeling, and take a dis- 
passionate view of the task that is laid upon the 
representatives of the empire, we shall probably 
arrive at conclusions nearer to the truth than we 
can reach by the short road of party passion. 
There is the case of China, for example, regarding 
which Mr. Brodrick had to make a statement 
on Tuesday. Everybody knows that Lord Salisbury’s 
policy in China has not, so far, been a brilliant 
success. Other nations, and notably Russia and 
Germany, have obtained substantial advantages, 
whilst we have been left to count gains that are to 
a large extent illusory. Both Russia and Germany 
have obtained actual possession of not inconsiderable 
slices of Chinese territory, whilst Great Britain, 
clinging more or less fixedly to her policy of the 
open door, has secured nothing more substantial 
than a sphere of influence on the Yang-tse-Kiang 
which may at any moment be disputed with her by 
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one of her rivals. This is not a satisfactory position 
for England to hold, and in part it is unquestionably 
due to the fact that Lord Salisbury has not shown 
either the foresight or the firmness that we had a 
right to expect from him. But whilst we must 
blame the Prime Minister for the inconsistency of 
his policy, alternating between a somewhat blustering 
aggressiveness and a rather feeble conciliation, we 
are bound to bear one fact in mind. That is, that 
the Chinese Question is not one of our creation, and 
that its real dangers do not lie in anything that we 
have done, but in what has been done or designed by 
others. The plain truth is that we are face to face 
with a movement on the part of certain foreign 
Powers which aims at nothing less than the 
partitioning of China. There is no Englishman 
so ignorant as not to know the extreme dangers, 
both to the peace of the world and the material and 
political interests of this country, that must attend 
any attempt to partition China. Our material 
interests in that country are so great that they can 
hardly be stated in figures. To partition China 
would not merely be to jeopardise those interests, 
but in all probability to destroy them. Yet other 
nations seem to be rushing headlong towards this 
solution of the Chinese problem. The struggle that 
is going on at Pekin to-day is more acute than that 
which was carried on in former days at Constanti- 
nople. The greatest empires in the world are now 
engaged in a veritable game of tug-of-war, and 
England, whether she likes it or not, is bound to 
take part in that game. If there were no other 
question to cloud the political horizon, this would be 
enough to cast a gloom over the whole situation. 
And yet this is only one of the many burdens which 
our “ weary Titan ’’ has to carry. 

We have, for example, still to deal with the 
whole question of Uganda and the Eastern Soudan. 
Lord Salisbury, in his statement regarding Major 
Macdonald’s ill-starred expedition, made it clear 
that for the moment Major Martyr has been 
baulked in his attempt to advance down 
the Nile in order to join hands with Lord 


Kitchener. For the present there is no need to feel, 


any acute anxiety regarding our position on the 
Nile. The withdrawal of Major Marchand from 
Fashoda and the negotiations that have been suc- 
cessfully concluded between the French and British 
Governments have relieved us from any fear of a 
sudden reverse in that part of the world. But we 
have stil! to deal with actual facts of a very serious 
character. The attempt to establish direct com- 
munications between the British garrisons in 
Uganda and those on the Nile has for the 
moment failed, and as a consequence we are still 
confronted by a problem, both military and political, 
of a very serious character. It would be affectation 
to regard the situation in Newfoundland as being 
beset by the grave difficulties that face us in China 
and Uganda. Newfoundland is a self-governing 
colony, and whilst we must deplore any mistakes 
that may be made by its Government we are neither 
required nor permitted to redeem those mistakes. 
That can only be done by the people of Newfound- 
land themselves, and we confess we are surprised 
that so diligent and attentive a student of Imperial 
affairs as Sir Charles Dilke does not recognise this 
fact. But if we wished to emphasise the weight of 
the burden which the empire lays upon the Imperial 
Government we should only need to point to the 
fact that, at a time when we have so many other 
tasks to perform, we are being called upon to 
intervene in Newfoundland in order to correct 
the mistakes which have been made by a community 
that enjoys the right of self-government. 

And then there is the ever-present problem of 











the Transvaal. Three years ago it seemed as though 
this problem alone would be sufficient to tax all our 
strength and all our resources. Since then we have 
seen other difficulties of the most pressing kind 
arise in other parts of the world. We have been 
upon the verge of war with Russia about China, and 
with France about the Nile; and we are still under 
the necessity of keeping a close eye upon these and 
other grave problems. Yet all the while the case of 
the Transvaal has remained with us, and it cannot be 
said that it has assumed a lighter character than it 
had three years ago. President Kruger has failed 
to keep his word to us. Possibly he feels that he is 
absolved from the necessity of doing so by. our 
own failure to render justice to the Transvaal in 
the matter of the Jameson Raid, and it is, 
as a matter of fact, difficult to see how we 
can throw stones at him because he has not 
fulfilled all the hopes that he led us to enter- 
tain in 1896. But the fact remains that the con- 
dition of the Outlanders in the Transvaal is a 
grievous scandal, and that it continues to disturb 
the repose of nations. On Tuesday the Colonial 
Secretary was roughly reminded by Sir Ellis Ash- 
mead-Bartlett of his failure to secure those reforms 
which the new diplomacy of three years ago under- 
took to obtain. His reply was very simple, and, we 
are bound to add, absolutely convincing. There is 
only one way in which the rights of the Outianders 
can be secured by us. That is by the presentation 
of an ultimatum which, if it were to be rejected, we 
should have to support by an appeal toarms. But 
neither Englishmen nor the Outlanders themselves 
desire a war with the Transvaal. Strongly as we 
feel the stupidity and the injustice of Mr. Kruger’s 
policy, there are very few who believe that the 
remedy for it would be the invasion of the Transvaal 
by British troops. For the present in South Africa, 
as in China and Uganda, we must bide our time and 
wait with patience for the development of events. 
But seldom has the almost appalling gravity of the 
burden which our Imperial responsibilities lay upon 
us been more strikingly exhibited than in the brief 
and almost casual debates of last Monday. It 
requires all the courage, all the patience, and all the 
stubborn tenacity of our race, to enable us to bear 
such a burden without flinching. 








THE COMING BUDGET. 





HE Inland Revenue officials at the end of the 

financial year pursue the debtors of the State 
with a zeal which is doubtless not excessive, and 
which successive Chancellors of the Exchequer have 
found convenient. It is rash, therefore, to make 
any forecast in figures of the amount by which the 
year’s expenditure will exceed the year’s revenue. 
Even if the actual deficit be not large, it is, 
however, tolerably certain that there will be what 
is called a Budget deficit for the coming financial 
year. The Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
Budget statement calculates the amount of the 
consolidated fund charges and the total of the 
estimates of the spending departments. These we 
know will largely exceed the highest figure hereto- 
fore reached. In addition to the increases in the 
navy estimates and the army estimates, there will 
be an increased sum of £380,000 on account of the 
Irish Agricultural grant to be met out of the revenue 
of the coming year. As against the increased charges 
the Chancellor cannot expect any large increase in 
the yield of the taxes at their present rate, and 
it will be necessary for him, in order to make his 
accounts meet, either to impose new taxes or to 
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encroach on the sinking fund for the repayment of 
the National Debt. This is a serious situation—to 
which a period of prosperity has not accustomed us 
—and without going into figures (which at the 
present moment would scarcely be profitable), we wish 
to consider the causes of the deficit, and, in general 
principle, how it should be and should not be met. 

The causes of the deficit are really two: the 
special, or class, grants made by the present Govern- 
ment, and the enormous increase in the cost of the 
defence of the empire. The agricultural grants 
and the education grant to voluntary schools have 
between them absorbed nearly four millions per 
annum. It is enough to say that never before 
has so large an internal expenditure produced so 
little satisfactory result. The principal cause, 
however, is the increase in the demands of the 
navy and the army. The growth of naval ex- 
penditure has perhaps been justified by the arma- 
ments of other nations, but those armaments, 
in turn, have been mainly due to the general 
distrust of the foreign and colonial policy of 
England. The growth in the army estimates 
must be put down to the same cause. It may be 
that the War Office might produce equal results for 
less money, but it would be vain to hold out to the 
electors any hope of substantial retrenchment being 
gained by mere administrative reform. So long as 
we have a steadily increasing tropical dominion, and 
remain dependent both for home defence and foreign 
expansion upon a voluntarily enlisted army, we must 
expect to see the cost per man much greater than in 
any other European country. It is idle to suppose that 
the best paid and best fed wage-earners of Europe 
will enlist for service in the most unhealthy countries 
on the surface of the globe without receiving some- 
thing more than the subsistence allowance which 
satisfies the German conscript who is going through 
his short military service within a few miles of his 
home. Thus, if our mercantile classes think trade 
can only be maintained by conquests in tropical 
countries, and if they are not prepared to take them- 
selves a personal share in the conquests, they must 
pay for the luxury in increased taxes. Thus the 
main causes'of the deficit are doles at home and 
grabbing abroad. 

It is always a safe thing to say that the man 
who has called the tune must pay the piper. The 
difficulty is to know who, in these political matters, 
really calls the tune. The moving spirits have been 
among the upper and the middle classes, landlords 
and parsons on the one hand, soldiers and merchants 
on the other. But if the working classes had had 
the courage and common sense to assert them- 
selves, the present Government would never have 
been in power. The working classes in the 
towns are as easily caught by the jingo cry 
as any others; they have the same distrust of 
foreigners, the same fondness for catch-words, 
the same love of military success. It cannot be 
truthfully said that the deficit is solely of the classes’ 
making; the masses have had their full share. If 
the revenue had kept on expanding, probably neither 
the one nor the other would have cried halt. Now 
that the bill has to be paid, both will be unwilling to 
foot it. Frankly, we should not be sorry if the 
new taxes were such as all would feel, for there 
is no better moral teacher than the tax-gatherer. 
Above all things, a tampering with the sink- 
ing fund is to be avoided, for nobody really 
cares much about the sinking fund or would 
mind if it were suspended. It is provided for 
posterity rather than for ourselves, and the tendency 
of Anglo-Saxon civilisation is to leave the children 
to earn their own living. The sinking fund, it is 
true, would pay off the National Debt in less than 


100 years; but in 100 years our great-great-grand- 
children will flourish, and our great-great-grand- 
children will bear the same relation to us which the 
Queen does to George II. Thus, though there is 
everything to be said on grounds of sound financial 
policy against interfering with the sinking fund, the 
principal moral reason against such a course is that 
no one would much mind, and the time has come 
when it would be good for people to pay a tax 
which they would mind. 

The income-tax and the death duties are prob- 
ably the most unpopular taxes. The latter cannot 
well be increased again just at present; the former 
should, in our judgment, be raised a penny. No 
other tax is so directly felt by so many people, and 
an extra penny on the income-tax would help the 
thinking classes to think. But this would not be 
enough. Some increase of indirect taxation seems 
also financially and morally necessary. The choice 
lies between a sugar tax, an increase in the beer 
duty, and the restoration of the tobacco duties to 
their old level. The tobacco duty is still relatively 
higher than in most other countries, and falls 
extremely heavily on the working man. Last year’s 
remission has by this time reached most consumers, 
and it would seem on every ground undesirable to 
change again. The practical alternatives, therefore, 
are sugar and beer. LEither is attractive. Sugar 
would carry the punishment over a wider area, and 
make every housewife realise the cost of expansion. 
Beer, on the other hand, would directly punish the 
gentlemen to whom the Government principally owe 
their majority. On the whole, as candid enemies of 
the Government, we should plump for beer. 








THE DISINTEGRATION OF LONDON. 





HE debate in the House of Commons on the 

second reading of the London Government Bill 
is a damaging exposure of its fatal defects as a 
practical scheme. The chief fault of the Bill is 
one of principle. The continuance of the municipal 
Alsatia, known as the City of London, with which 
the Liberal Government was bold enough to grapple 
fifteen years ago, is a fatal error. Other blots may 
be removed in Committee, for the idea that the 
Government can insist upon passing such a compli- 
cated measure just as it stands is absurd. But so 
long as the City remains unreformed, and beyond the 
control of the central authority, London will be, as 
it is now, bebind every other corporate town in 
England. We do not, however, in spite of the 
Solicitor-General’s ignorant speech, share the general 
assumption that a Conservative Government will 
never touch the City. Modern Conservatism is like a 
reed, upon which, if a man lean, it will go into a man’s 
hand and pierce it. And if this Bill passes, as in some 
shape or other it probably will, the Corporation will 
become a more ridiculous anomaly than ever. We 
have heard, till we are slightly tired of the remark, 
that the English people are too practical to dislike 
anomalies as such. So far as mere logical incon- 
sistency goes that is true enough. But when we 
have a Lord Lieutenant of London, a Mayor of 
Westminster, and a Chairman of the County 
Council, which represents almost the whole of the 
Metropolis, a Lord Mayor of London emanating 
from a few electors in a small ward will 
be simply grotesque. The Lord Mayor serves 
no useful purpose now except to give dinners, 
and the City Companies can perform that function 
as well as his Lordship. Even if Mr. Balfour’s Bill 








were otherwise perfect, it would have been the duty 
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of the Opposition to make an emphatic protest 
against the permanence of an antiquated abuse. 
Not to meddle with the City is one thing. Con- 
servatives can always avouch plausible reasons for 
mere inaction. But that is quite different from 
taking action which brings the peculiar privileges of 
the City into stronger relief than ever, and still leaving 
the City alone. By this Bill Parliament is really in- 
vited to declare that the square mile of protected job- 
bery and unrevised expenditure should be recognised 
as a legitimate part of metropolitan administration. 

The able and brilliant speech in which Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone moved the rejection of the Bili was justly 
and generally admired on both sides of the House. If 
its success induces Mr. Gladstone to take a more active 
and prominent share in Parliamentary debate, it will 
have achieved another good object besides riddling 
the measure with most effective criticism. After Mr. 
Asquith’s able and exhaustive analysis of the Bill on 
Thursday, considerable alteration in it may be re- 
garded as certain. We confess that we cannot see why 
this legislation is wanted at all. It is not founded 
upon the Report of Mr. Courtney’s Commission, which 
assumed that the City would be absorbed, and recom- 
mended that County Councillors should by virtue 
of their office be members of local and subordinate 
assemblies. It springs from a number of busybodies 
and nobodies who want to be mayors and aldermen, 
exciting the envy and admiration of their neigh- 
bours. Those who talk about the need of reforming 
the vestries seem to have forgotten that the vestries 
were reformed in 1894. The Parish and District 
Councils Act of that year put them upon a new and 
amore popular footing, since which all who know 
London well admit that there has been a marked 
improvement in local affairs. If vestries could be 
turned into municipalities without impairing the 
authority of the County Council, then there would 
be no objection to the process. But we doubt 
whether it would be possible, and our doubts have 
certuinly not been removed by a perusal of this 
Bill. “I believe,” said Mr. Gladstone on Tuesday, 
“that the main object of the Government is to 
weaken and discredit the central authority of 
London.” He gave evidence to justify his belief, 
and in that respect the Bill contirms the speeches 
made by Ministers before the London elections of 
last March. The Bill sets up twenty or thirty sham 
municipalities. It creates five hundred aldermen. 
Lord Onslow, a member of the Government and the 
leader of the minority in the Council, said that the 
new boroughs should be brought up to the level of 
Birmingham, Leeds, and Manchester. That would, 
of course, be to strip the County Council of all 
substantial power. The present Bill does not go so 
far, and under it the new municipalities will be 
municipalities only in name, 

Uniformity of assessment is a most important 
thing for London, but the Bill does nothing to 
attain it. On the contrary, it shuts off the East- 
end from the West, although the rates in Kensington 
are nearly two shillings lower than the rates in 
Whitechapel. It is left for Boundary Commis- 
sioners to carve out a number of new areas for the 
purposes of the Bill. We do not envy them their 
job, but they cannot well make a worse mess of 
it than the Government themselves have made in 
the schedule. Mr. Lionel Holland, the Conser- 
vative member for Bow, gave some glaring 
examples of discrepancy between the respective 
populations of the scheduled boroughs. Mr. Glad- 
stone was sarcastic over “Greater Westminster,” 
which certainly lends itself to sarcasm. “ Greater 
Westminster,” under the Bill, will have a popula- 
tion of two hundred thousand, and a rateable value 
of five millions sterling. Yet it will not have the 








powers of the Aylesbury Town Council or the 
Bedford Town Council. Why, then, has it been set 
up? Mr. Balfour says that Westminster has played 
a great part in English history. We all know how 
the Duchess of Westminster secured the return of 
Mr. Fox. But, as Mr. Gladstone drily observed, Mr. 
Balfour can hardly have meant to say that the West- 
minster Vestry had played a great part in English 
history. It is not because “Greater Westminster ” 
would include the Imperial Institute and the Albert 
Memorial, as stated in the petition of the Vestry, that 
this imaginary town should be put into an Act of Par- 
liament for the glorification ot Lord Onslow. This 
Bill, if passed as it stands, will seriously hamper the 
municipal business of London. It transfers from the 
County Council to the Government the power of 
sanctioning loans for local improvements. It 
transfers the administration of the Building Acts 
from the Council to the vestries, which would be 
less impartial and more subject to the pressure of 
interests. It enables the local bodies to promote 
Bills in Parliament, although this function has 
hitherto been admirably discharged by the County 
Council itself. The Bill may have a few redeeming 
features, but it is thoroughly and essentially bad. 





’ 





SYSTEMATISING OUR SCHOOLS. 





JN October, 1895, the Secondary Education 

Commission, presided over by Mr. Bryce, 
issued a very comprehensive Report, concluding 
with a series of suggestions for bringing order 
into the chaos of English secondary education. 
Now, in March, 1898, a Bill has been introduced 
to carry out the most elementary articles of its 
programme. A good deal of this was embodied in 
the big Bill of 1896, which ended, ‘for other but 
sufficient reasons, in an inglorious collapse. Nothing 
was done in 1897; in 1898 the Government found 
time to introduce two Bills, dealing with the 
constitution of the new central authority and the 
registration of teachers, in the House of Lords, on 
August Ist—precisely the time when schoolmasters 
are going for their holidays and determined to get 
their minds cleared of professional matters for a 
while. Accordingly, the two Bills were recast into 
the modest measure introduced last Tuesday week 
by the Duke of Devonshire in the House of Lords. 
It does not amount to much in itself, but it is a step 
in the right direction, and we are not sure that it 
would be wise to proceed more rapidly. Its chief 
fault is that it was not introduced in 1896. But the 
present Government is sparing of Parliamentary 
time, and had to satisfy the Voluntaryists and cover 
its partisanship by doles to necessitous Board 
Schools, before it could take up prosaic and non- 
contentious educational reforms. 

In preparation for the stage of reform at present 
opened, the secondary schools of the country— 
taking the term in the widest possible sense—-had 
been counted and classified, by their constitutions 
and not by their educational merits, in the momentous 
Report issued by the Education Department last 
June. There were found to be just over six 
thousand schools whose pretensions enabled them to 
respond to the inquiries of the Department. 
The next step is to take stock of them educa- 
tionally, to bring up the inferior schools to some 
sort of efficiency, and to weed out the unfit. This 
the Bill does by the offer of inspection, under the 
auspices of a new Board of Education, with a 
Minister at its head, a committee of educational 
experts as advisers, and Sir John Gorst retained 
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to assist and criticise. This inspection, it must 
be noted, will go much beyond the examinations 
now conducted by the Universities’ Joint Board and 
by the delegates of Local Examinations. It is not 
a question simply of granting certificates to selected 
boys, or reporting merely on the general character 
of the teaching given. The inspector is to deal 
with the general character of the school, the health 
of the pupils, the management, the discipline. No 
attempt will be made to bring the schools to a 
uniformity of type, and the work may be done—and 
probably will be done in most cases—through the 
Universities, especially Oxford and Cambridge. 
Only, the examiners sent by those bodies will 
have to enlarge their scope, and to be somewhat 
more severely judicial than has hitherto been 
requisite. At present, the smaller schools ad- 
vertise their passes—in the Locals or the Army 
Examinations, as the case may be —and the 
scholarships they have gained. They will now 
have to show the reports of their inspections, 
and intelligent parents will ask to see them. In- 
deed, the first result of the new measure will be 
to educate parents as to the qualifications consti- 
tuting an efficient school. The next will be to weed 
out the pretentious but inefficient schools and the 
hopelessly inefficient teachers. It is a painful 
process for the unfit, but it can hardly fail 
to raise the status of the teaching profession. The 
smaller endowed schools will generally accept 
inspection readily enough; the private schools 
will have to accept it or disappear. Certain classes 
of girls’ schools will probably escape either alterna- 
tive—those high-class schools, for example, strange 
survivals of an age before Girton, where the pupils 
are “finished”? in accomplishments by expensive 
masters of more or less competence, and learn 
how to get into a carriage and other social arts. 
But probably even the eyes of the British matron 
will be opened, in course of time, to the advantages 
of efficiency in discipline and instruction. 

On the whole, we think, it is well that this 
process of taking stock of what we have, and reducing 
it to some sort of system, should be gone through 
before the local authorities are set up. The task 
of filling the gaps in the system—-so efficiently per- 
formed by local authorities in Switzerland, accord- 
ing to Mr. R. L. Morant’s interesting report in 
the latest collection issued by the Education Office 
—will then be comparatively easy, and we shall 
escape the dangers attendant on any cast-iron, 
State-imposed scheme. But there is a greater 
danger in modern education, which we believe 
has been felt in the United States. Indif- 
ference to educational reform, long the character- 
istic of Englishmen in general, may possibly be 
replaced by excess of zeal; or, rather, the most 
zealous amateur educationists may be allowed to 
come tothe top. A good deal of tendency towards 
experiment, most of it of a very healthy kind, is now 
observable among school teachers; but we do not 
want to have the cruder attempts caught up and 
pressed by the zealous amateur members of local 
educational authorities; we had rather, for the 
present, that the educationists were tempered by the 
central advisory authority and the Universities 
alone. 

The present Bill, then, prepares the ground for 
the establishment of local authorities. We should 
hope that this might be effected next year, but for 
one circumstance which suggests that the reform 
had best be carried out by a Liberal Government. 
Proprietary schools and private schools of various 
sorts will eventually have to accept imspection, or 
die. Now it is quite possible, with the present 
Government in office, that an attempt may be made 











to introduce something like the voluntary system 
into secondary education. We mean that the local 
authority may conceivably be allowed to subsidise 
schools which it does not manage, in addition to, or 
instead of, setting up schools of its own. We 
cannot imagine anything more detrimental to 
the cause of higher education. The wretched 
rivalry of Church and Board schools has done 
infinite harm in the elementary sphere. It is 
easy to imagine that local authorities, parsimonious 
as was the Salisbury School Board some years ago, 
may accept offers from zealous High Churchmen, 
for instance, to meet their needs by founding sec- 
tarian schools. Now, the schools of the future, 
secondary as well as primary, must be the schools of 
the locality as a whole. That is the only way to 
secure that they shall be efficiently kept up. Local 
authorities that collectively have no great educa- 
tional knowledge have managed to found excelient 
schools. The City Corporation, for example, is not 
exactly an intellectual body, but the City of 
London School is among the very best of its kind. 
But such schools are the schools of the civic body 
and not a section of it. Private and proprietary 
schools may very well be inspected and declared 
efficient schools, as we believe is now the case with the 
Christian Brothers’ Schools in Ireland. But to do 
more—to subsidise them out of public money, or to 
allow them to stand in the way of schools which are 
really national—would be to destroy the best part 
of the effect of the coming reform. 








FINANCE. 





HE dulness upon the Stock Exchange has, if 
possible, been more pronounced this week. 
Several things have happened that at another time 
would have delighted speculators and sent up prices. 
But they have passed almost without comment this 
week. The official statement in the German Parlia- 
ment thatthe German Government had sanctioned Mr. 
Rhodes’s telegraph scheme, and that the negotiations 
for the railway scheme are going on satisfactorily, 
had no effect; neither had President Kruger’s pro- 
mise of reforms. And even the announcement from 
Paris that the negotiations for settling the boundary 
between French and English possessions in Africa 
had very little effect. Yet trade is exceedingly 
good. Employment is good, wages are high, and 
the future promises exceedingly well. To a certain 
extent the inactivity upon the Stock Exchange is 
due to the fact that to-day the settlement in mines 
begins; that the settlement in other things will go 
on until Wednesday evening next ; that on Saturday 
next the Stock Exchange will be closed, and thus that 
no business will be possible from Thursday evening 
until the following Tuesday morning. Practically, 
people will be engaged in the settlement until 
Wednesday evening, and then everybody who can 
will get away from the City. But that only 
accounts for the hindering of business this week. 
The previous dulness was due partly to the fear of 
dear money, and still more largely to a sharp lesson 
that was taught a month or six weeks ago, when 
certain great operators were practically informed 
that their accounts would not be carried over. 
In home railway stocks there has been a fair 
amount of business and, indeed, in home things 
generally. But the foreign department is much 
neglected. The great activity in all branches of 
trade, and especially in railway building, is causing 
grave apprehensions that the price of iron may rise 
so much that it will not be possible to carry out 
many of the orders that have been undertaken, 
without serious loss. That the consumption of 
copper is on a very large scale is certain. But it 
is also notorious that there is speculation of an 
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extraordinary kind going on. Indeed, since the 
Secretan combination in Paris ten or twelve 
years ago nothing similar has been known. And 
whether the present combination, which is largely 
American, is powerful enough to corner the whole 
market and force up prices remains to be seen. 

As was generally expected, there has beena very 
strong demand for loans during the week, and a 
large business has been done by the Bank of England. 
The collection of the revenue is just now upon a great 
scale, and that is transferring large amounts from the 
other banks to the Bank of England. Besides, 
business will be to a very large extent suspended 
from Thursday evening next week until the follow- 
ing Tuesday morning, and arrangements have to be 
made for all moneys that may fall due in the mean- 
time beforehand. Furthermore, the Stock Exchange 
settlement has to be arranged. Owing to all these 
circumstances the demand for money has been very 
active, and the rate of interest has ranged from 
24 per cent. to over 3 per cent. The rate of discount, 
on the other hand, has been rather lower. The 
Indian Budget statement is upon the whole very 
satisfactory, showing that the country has won- 
derfully soon recovered from the effects of famine, 
plague, and earthquake. Meantime the India 
Council feels so confident of its ability to con- 
trol the market, or else is so well supplied with 
funds, that it does not care to sell the full amount 
it could do; for on Wednesday last it offered 
for tender 70 lacs, and disposed of little more 
than 30 lacs, while the applications exceeded 318 
lacs. It is noteworthy that the price offered for 
bills, which was rejected, was exactly equivalent to 
the price accepted for the telegraphic transfer. 
Either, therefore, as already said, the Council must 
have made up its mind to sell nothing under 1s. 4d. 
per rupee, or it must have already more money 
than it knows what to do with. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


ATURDA Y.—The victory of Sir Brampton Gur- 
don, when it was made known yesterday, as- 
tonished everybody. Even the most sanguine Liberals 
had not dreamt of such a majority as that which he 
secured, whilst at headquarters the prospect was 
regarded as a very doubtful one. But once more we 
have evidence of the fact that, whatever may be the 
state of feeling in London, the tide has turned in 
the country, and the constituencies are moving 
steadily in a direction which ought to make the 
return of a Liberal majority to the next Parliament 
certain. Good leadership and, above all, magnetic 
leadership, together with the suppression of the 
little cliques of self-seeking mischief-makers, of 
whom the Liberal party is not altogether free, will 
be quite sufficient to bring about this result. The 
Tory papers, it is to be observed, have very little to 
say concerning Sir Brampton Gurdon’s election. 

I wish that I could sympathise with the suggestion 
that we should get up a rival Primrose Day on the 
anniversary of Mr. Giadstone’s birth. But the idea 
seems to me to be wholly foreign to the nature and 
the instincts of the great man to whom it is intended 
to do honour. Mr. Gladstone was the simplest and 
least ostentatious of men. When he left Parliament 
he did so without making a sign of any kind. Per- 
sonal réclame was wholly hateful to him, though he 
had to tolerate it at times of political excitement for 
the sake of the cause he represented. Surely we 
might leave the theatrical demonstration of Primrose 
Day to the theatrical hero whom it honours. Mr. 
Gladstone was too great and too noble to have his 
memory vulgarised in this fashion. Those of us who 
love and revere that memory must feel that the 
poorest of all ways of doing honour to it would be 
te ape the follies of the Primrose Leaguers. 








Monday.—Mr. Long’s appeal for less criticism of 
the Government on the part of its supporters is a 
highly-significant incident. It is not made the less 
significant by Mr. Maclean’s letter published in thi 
morning’s papers. Mr. Maclean is a formidable 
opponent to have to tackle, and Lord George 
Hamilton will probably have reason to regret that 
he has roused so powerful a critic. But if Minister 
begin to overthrow free-trade they must really 
expect to face the consequences. A split in the 
Tory party, at least as serious as that which followed 
ths adoption of Home Rule in the Liberal party, will 
not improbably be one of these consequences. 

I am sorry to learn that the railway directors 
are proving too strong for the Board of Trade. 
There are five of them in the present Cabinet, and in 
the House of Commons they are as plentiful as black- 
berries. Their objection to the introduction of any 
system of automatic coupling is based solely upon 
what one may term the selfish interests of their 
companies. It will cost money, and though lives 
will be saved, the cost will—in the opinion of the 
railway interest—be too great. But selfish as this 
view is, it seems to be that which will prevail with 
the Government, unless some strong effort can be 
made to move, by public opinion, in favour of a 
reform which will put an end to a state of things 
that can only be described as appalling. 

Tuesday.—The battle over the London Bill pro- 
mises to be more exciting than seemed likely to be 
the case a few days ago. There is astrong revulsion 
against the measure, not only among the friends 
of the County Council and the Liberal metropolitan 
members, but among those M.P.’s who habitually 
reside in London, and who have a wholesome horror 
of the return to Bumbledom which her Majesty’s 
Ministers contemplate. It may not be possible to 
defeat the measure, the real purpose of which is 
evidently to hamstring the County Council; but if it 
cannot be defeated it may be weakened, and in any 
case it may be made odious in the eyes of the 
London electors. It ought, if it is carried, to be 
worth a good many seats to the Liberal party at 
the next General Election. 

Mr. Chamberlain had rather a happy time of it 
last night when he was dealing with the Transvaal. 
The grievances of the Outlanders are real and 
notorious, and now that the memories of the raid 
and of Mr. Chamberlain’s dealings with Mr. Rhodes 
are fading away, there is a general feeling in favour 
of helping the unfortunate victims of Mr. Kruger’s 
sullen obstinacy. But everybody—even including 
Mr. Chamberlain himself—has now got a wholesome 
dread of any rash step in that part of the world. 
The old Boer has already shown that he is a very 
awkward customer to tackle. In the great fight of 
three years ago Mr. Chamberlain came off second 
best, and it says much for the sense he entertains of 
the thoroughness of the beating he received, that not 
even the feeling of injured vanity leads him now to 
contemplate a renewed attack upon the President 
of the Transvaal. 

Wednesday.—The announcement of the conclu- 
sion of the agreement between this country and 
France on the subject of the Soudan arrived very 
late last night, so that but little is said on the 
subject in this morning's papers. But the news is 
everywhere treated as excellent, and it is perhaps 
the most important step that has yet been taken 
towards clearing away the difficulties that beset 
the Czar’s movement in favour of reduced arma- 
ments. Still, it must be remembered that—in spite of 
the gloomy reproaches addressed to us by a section 
of English politicians—it is not here but on the other 
side of the Channel that the real danger to peace 
exists. The foolish articles in the French Press, 
which have now invaded even the sober pages of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, do not make for peace, and 
the debates on the Navy Estimates in the French 
Chamber have been conducted in a spirit that is 
never shown at Westminster. These facts must be 
remembered if we are to arrive at a clear under- 
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standing of the actual position of European politics. 
However, it is not a small thing that one of the 
grave questions that have arisen between ourselves 
and France should have been satisfactorily settled. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone made an excellent speech 
yesterday evening in opening the attack upon the 
London Government Bill. The Ministerialists were 
silent and dejected. It is impossible to deny the fact 
that they are not at present in good spirits. The 
dry rot—which in the end proves fatal to all 
Governments—has set in, and everybody knows what 
the end must be. Lord Curzon's indiscreet speech, 
the prospects of the Budget, and this mischievous 
attempt to cripple the County Council, are all causes 
of disquietude among the supporters of the Ministry, 
and lastnight’s debatedid nothing toraisetheir spirits. 

Thursday.—Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had 
an enthusiastic welcome at the National Liberal Club 
yesterday from a really representative gathering of 
Liberals. His speech delighted his auditors, and 
was more of a fighting speech than any that has 
been heard for some time past from a Liberal leader. 
It is sad that the good spirits of the Liberal party 
should give so much pain to the Unionist scribes, 
who still believe that her Majesty's present advisers 
occupy an “impregnable” position; but really a 
party which is conscious that it is going up-hill 
whilst its opponents are going down cannot be 
expected to veil its satisfaction merely because it is 
annoying to its rivals to witness it. 

If one wanted further proof than that afforded 
by the gathering at the National Liberal Club of 
the changed position of the two parties, it might 
be found in yesterday's debate in the House of 
Commons on Old Age Pensions. Mr. Chamberlain 
showed conscious guilt in the bitterness he ex- 
hibited at being compelled to stand up in the 
character of a “fraudulent director” explaining 
how the promises of his prospectus had failed to 
be carried out. The huge imposture of the 
Birmingham programme is pow apparent to 
everybody, and Sir Henry Campbell - Banner- 
man did not over - state the case when he 
blandly hinted that if Mr. Chamberlain had 
been as unscrupulous — or shall I say unfor- 
tunate? — in commercial as he has been in his 
political enterprises, he would probably at this 
moment be occupying a less pleasant position than 
a seat in the House of Commons. All this Mr. 
Chamberlain feels keenly, and I have no doubt that 
he bitterly resents the opposition among his own 
colleagues that has made his social programme 
ridiculous. But if he imagines that by appointing 
another committee to consider how to deal with the 
phantom of Old Age Pensions which he conjured 
up for his own personal advantage he is going to 
improve his position, he is likely to find himself 
mightily mistaken. 

Friday.—Y esterday’s debate on the London Bill 
went very badly for Ministers. The support which 
they had from their own side was in most cases 
half-hearted, and Mr. Courtney's speech was dis- 
tinctly damaging. On the other hand, Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Lawson Walton were merciless in their 
exposure of the character of the measure. Upon 
the whole, it looks as though the London Bill may 
yet share the fate of the first Education Bill of the 
present Ministry. If the Government cannot count 
upon more than a sullen support at this moment, 
what will be the case a few weeks hence, after they 
have passed through their Budget crisis, and when 
their friends realise that the sands in the glass are 
running out only too quickly ? 

The feeling with regard to the Anglo-French 
agreement becomes increasingly favourable; and 
sensible people on both sides of the Channel re- 
cognise the fact that it is a great thing to have put 
out of the way one of the most awkward of the 
differences between the two countries. But the 
French Chauvinists—whose existence our peace-at- 
any-price friends habitually ignore—are doing their 
utmost torevive theunfriendly feeling which prevailed 





in Paris at the time of the Fashoda incident. If we 
were offering similar provocation to France, how 
loud would be the outcry on the boulevards! 








OXFORD MEMORIES.—VI. 





ZESCULAPIUS IN THE "THIRTIES. 


“TONG and lasting,” says Lockhart in his now 

forgotten “ Reginald Dalton,” while he re- 
counts the bloodletting of an Oxford town and 
gown row—"“long and lasting shall be the tokens 
of its wrath—long shall be the faces of Pegge, Wall, 
Kidd, and light shall be their hearts, as they walk 
their rounds to-morrow morning—long shall be the 
stately stride of Ireland, and long the clyster-pipe 
of West—long and deep shall be the probing of thy 
skilful lancet, O Tuckwell; and long shall be all 
your bills, and long, very long, shall it be ere some 
of them are paid.” Lockhart wrote in the ‘twenties, 
but most of his doctors were walking their rounds 
ten years later; walking, for Oxford was a small 
place then, and our medicos performed their ambar- 
valia on foot. Sir Christopher Pegge was a showy, 
handsome man, a fellow of Oriel in Oriel’s prime 
of reputation; he had no great practice, but, as 
Regius Professor, drew men to his spirited lectures. 
Though comparatively young, he wore the old- 
fashioned cocked hat and wig, with the massive 
gold-headed cane, which his successor, Dr. Kidd, a 
sensible, homely man, was the first medical pro- 
fessor to abandon. Kidd, Wall, Bourn, were the 
popular physicians of the decade. Kidd was a little 
map, trotting about the streets in a “Spencer,” a 
tailless great-coat then becoming obsolete, and worn 
only by himself and Dr. Macbride. Bourn was an 
insinuating, smiling, soft-voiced man—‘ Have we 
any report from the bowels?” was his regular 
whispered question to lady patients suffering from 
what Epimenides the Cretan called yacrépes dapyai. 
Wall I cannot recall, but I remember his widow 
and Bourn’s, picturesque old ladies in black velvet 
and lace, whose card parties, preceded by formal tea 
and closed by substantial suppers, attracted the 
clever genial men and women whom I have earlier 
mentioned. Kidd, with two droll little daughters 
something like himself, lived on into the early 
‘fifties, as did Ogle, father to the well-known 
London physician of to-day. Ireland represented 
the “ matriculated apothecaries” of that date, men 
who, like the elder Pendennis in his lowly days, 
made up their own medicines, attended ladies at the 
most interesting period of their lives, sold Epsom 
salts, blisters, hair powder, across the counter of the 
shops which they called their surgeries, Some 
remained humble to the end; not so Ireland, who 
somehow obtained a Scotch degree, discarded the 
surgery, and set up a brass plate as Dr. Ireland on 
his house at Pennyfarthing Street. He was a 
grandiloquent, pompous man; Lockhart’s “ stately 
stride” exactly hits him off—a dissolute old scamp 
withal; some of the stories told of him I should not 
like to quote. I remember his swing along the street 
with cane held at attention ; recall his stalking into 
my mother’s drawing-room with his new honour 
fresh upon him, and bespeaking her congratulations 
on the fact that he would “enter the kingdom 
of Heaven as a Doctor of Medicine.” I saw him 
later in extreme old age; he said that he was 
ninety-nine years old—he was nothing like so old— 
but he added, with his hands aloft, ‘My memory is 
in ruins.” He deserved credit, however, for dis- 
covering the mathematical talent of his servant lad 
Abram Robertson, who became afterwards Professor 
of Astronomy. West was his partner—tall, gentle- 
manlike, gold-spectacled, married to the daughter 
of a rich and notable Alderman Fietcher, whose 
hands continued to hold her cards long after 
they had ceased, through rheumatism, to be for 
other purposes prehensile. His partner again and 
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subsequent successor was Wood, father to the 
naturalist, who lived in the fine corner house 
opposite the King’s Arms, built by Vanbrugh, and 
destroyed to make way for the Indian Institute. 

But by far the most conspicuous and interesting 
of Lockhart’s Hakims was Tuckwell, for thirty 
years—from 1815 to 1845—the leading Oxford 
surgeon. In costume and demeanour he was a 
survival from the more picturesque and ceremonious 
past. He comes before me in a claret-coloured tail 
coat with velvet collar, canary waistcoat with gilt 
buttons, light brown trousers, two immense white 
cravats propping and partly covering the chin, a 
massive well-brushed beaver hat. His manner 
and address were extraordinarily winning; a 
contemporary described him to me long ago, 
in a letter which I happened to preserve, as 
“the most fascinating man I ever met, a 
favourite with all who knew him; his cheery 
brightness invaluable in a sick room, supported 
as it was by his high repute and skill.” Mr. Aber- 
nethy, discontinuing practice, entreated him to take 
his place; he was, said Sir Benjamin Brodie to me 
in 1853, “ one of the cleverest surgeons of his day.” 
He was not a member of the University, but had 
been educated at the then famous Aynho Grammar 
School, whose eccentric master, Mr. Leonard, was 
known for his scholarship and for his addiction to 
green tea, which he kept ever by his side to moisten 
his construes in Tacitus and Horace. So Tuckwell 
knew his Latin books minutely, and could quote 
them effectively. He was pupil to Abernethy, who 
became much attached to him ; his dinner table after 
his marriage held a magnificent epergne, a wedding 
present from the famous surgeon. Amongst his 
comrades were the lads known afterwards as Dr. 
Skey and Sir George Burrows. He worked hard 
at his profession, and must have made himself a 
proficient besides in French, Spanish, and Italian. 
He went to Oxford, without introduction, friends, or 
money, about 1808, but rose rapidly into practice, 
establishing himself in the house opposite Magdalen 
elms, which a few old Oxford men still associate 
with his name, and which was to bear in later years 
the door-plate of his son. His name is not only 
embalmed in Lockhart’s novel, but points the moral 
of a bitter passage in the Oxford Spy : 


If tutors punish what they seldom shun, 

Severe to all who do—as they have done— 
Their wild career at once pursue, condemn, 
Give fees to Tuckwell and advice to them. 


It was, as we have seen, the day of early dinners, 
late suppers, nightly cards. Ombre had gone out; 
though it was said that old Miss Horseman could 
still illustrate Belinda’s game, and unfold the 
mysteries of Manilleand Matador. Quadrille, piquet, 
whist, were the games in vogue; and at the last 
two Tuckwell was said to be one of the best 
players in England. David Gregorie, the Queen's 
Square magistrate, a noted piquetist, invited him 
to a three nights’ contest. It took place at Oxford, 
in a select gathering of experts, and Gregorie re- 
turned to London three hundred pounds the poorer. 
He was no less skilful as a chess player, having 
learned from the famous Sarratt, the great chess 
teacher, whose fee was a guinea a lesson, and 
founding the club already mentioned in these 
papers. The marvellous memory which explains 
his prowess at cards was shown in his power of 
quoting poetry. Few men could beat him in cap- 
ping verses; those present with him at a large 
party were challenged to write down the titles of 
Shakespeare’s plays; all tried, but he alone suc- 
ceeded. The story I am about to relate seems 
incredible, but I heard it long ago from not a few 
independent witnesses. A bet was laid, and heavy 
odds taken against it, that he would repeat ten 
consecutive lines from any place at which he might 
be set on in Shakespeare, Milton, Dante, or Lope de 
Vega. The bet was won. What proverbs and 
riddles were to Solomon and his courtiers, that 





were impromptus and epigrams to the lively con- 
vives of that pleasant time. A lady sang one night 
a pretty Italian song by Metastasio, and the com- 
pany appealed to him for a translation. He hastily 
pencilled it as follows :— 
Gentle Zephyr, ah! if e’er 
Thou meetst the Mistress of my heart, 
Tell her thou’rt a sigh sincere, 
But never say whose sigh thou art. 
Limpid Rivulet, ah! if e’er 
Thy murmuring waters near her glide, 
Say thou’rt swelled by many a tear, 
But not whose eyes those tears supplied. 


Catherine Fanshawe’s poem on the letter H 
created much excitement when it appeared. It 
was discussed one evening in his presence, and a 
Miss Harriett Lee, a very clever girl—afterwards 
Mrs. Wingfield, of Tickencote Hall—disparaged it. 
“Tt’s no great thing,” she said; “ Tuckwell would 
have done it just as well.” Next morning he carried 
to her these lines on the letter W :— 


Its existence began with this World full of tears, 
And it first in the Work of Creation appears. 

In the Whirlwind we feel and acknowledge its power 
And its influence hail in each soft falling Shower. 

Its presence the Woods and the Waters must own, 
And ’tis found in the Dwelling of monarch and clown. 
It will never forsake us in Want or in Woe, 

And is heard in each Word that can comfort bestow. 
It dwells with the Wealthy, the Witty, the Wise, 

Yet assistance to Wretchedness never denies, 

In the mournful Farewell if you hear it with pain, 

In the sweet sound of Welcome ‘twill meet you again. 
‘Tis the prop of our Laws, and the guide of our Will, 
Which without it would lead us to nothing but Ill. 

It begins every Wish, every View it must bound, 
And still to our Welfare essential is found. 

In the last dying Whisper of man it shall rise 

And assist us with Wings to ascend to the skies ; 
’Midst the Wonders of Nature its form we shall view, 
Until lost in the Wreck which shall Chaos renew. 


His heart was as large as his brain was keen; if 
he fascinated his equals, he no less won the love and 
gratitude of his humbler neighbours. During the 
thirty years of his celebrity his doors stood open for 
the first two hours of every over-busy day to the 
poor who chose to come, and who streamed in from 
the country round to be tended without a fee. He 
devoted to their care gratuitously the same minute 
and searching skill, the same unerring memory and 
rapid judgment, the same urbane and cordial 
presence which had made him popular and fashion- 
able among those who were glad to pay him highly 
for these gifts; and when the large heart ceased 
to beat and the keen brain to toil, while amongst 
a troop of friendly mourners I followed his remains 
along streets darkened by the signs of universal 
sorrow, I saw the crowd of poor—to be counted, it 
was said, by hundreds—gathered in from village and 
from slum for a final tribute to the friend who had 
dispensed among them health and healing through 
so many years. He was the last of the old Oxford 
school; the “ Brilliant Man”—to quote from Henry 
Bulwer—amongst his University compeers, as was 
Canning among a wider and more high-placed set. 
He retained the ‘grand manner” of a fading age; 
the refined and pointed, not conventional and 
effusive, courtesy to women; the bounteous fund 
of ever-ready talk, amcebean not monologist, 
seasoned not swamped with allusion, recitation, 
epigram. They played as well as worked, those 
fine old fellows—luserunt satis atque biberunt— 
lost and won their guineas gaily, chirruped their 
genial wit and anecdote, laid the ghosts of eating 
cares in floods of generous “Comet” port which 
enriched and liberated, never dulled or overfraught, 
their brains. Some of us love them for it the more; 
let the “ sicci” who start from wine, the purists who 
spy sin in cards, remember that behind this radiant 
conviviality the higher virtues walked their round, 
moral excellence hand in hand with mental power ; 
that often, as in Tuckwell’s case, the day which 
culminated in joyous revelry began in self-devoted 
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altruism, bidding us as our record closes turn from 
the catalogue of professional and social triumphs to 
That best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. NESTOR 








THE NEW YORK HOTEL FIRE, 





HE burning of the Windsor Hotel in New York 
is still a mystery. American cities, it is true, 
are accustomed to visitations of fire in the grand 
manner; butif you look at the record (published 
some months ago in The Century Magazine) of the 
New York Fire Brigade, you will see that it is the 
night attack which makes the most familiar chronicle. 
A fire at night is a secret thing which gets a steady 
hold upon a building before it is detected. But the 
peculiarity of the Windsor catastrophe is that it 
happened at three o'clock in the afternoon, when the 
hotel windows were crowded with people looking at 
a procession. It is said that somebody in the proces- 
sion saw a blaze, quitted his place in the march to 
tell the hotel clerks, and was treated derisively as a 
practical joker of the poorest quality. A few 
minutes later the inmates of the hotel were flying 
for their lives. Another story is that some fool, 
lighting a cigar, threw down the match, which 
ignited a curtain in a room full of people. If this 
be true, it seems inexplicable that nothing was done 
to prevent the fire from spreading. It did spread 
—with such rapidity that another surmise points to 
some thievish plot to cause an alarm with smoke- 
balls, and so make the opportunity for indiscriminate 
looting. The thieves, it is suggested, had no inten- 
tion of firing the building, and miscalculated the 
effect of their stratagem. This theory might be 
dismissed as fantastic if the actual facts were not 
even more extravagant. In broad day a great hotel 
is suddenly turned into a furnace, and unhappy 
people who were spending a pleasant hour in watch- 
ing the street effervescence of St. Patrick’s Day, are 
cut off from lifts and staircases and burnt to death, 
or killed in despairing leaps from the windows. 

One thing is clear: the hotel was so constructed 
that it burned like tinder. By the odd chance of a 
blaze in the afternoon the loss of life was compara- 
tively small—merely fifty victims. Had the fire 
observed its usual routine by breaking out in the 
night, it is probable that scarcely anybody would 
have survived. That is a pleasant reflection for 
people who have stayed at the Windsor any time 
these five-and-twenty years, and it is likely to 
trouble visitors to any New York hotel, especially if 
they are expected to occupy rooms in an upper 
storey. The proprietor of the Windsor is an easy 
man who had doubtless forgotten of what com- 
bustible stuff the building was made. No inspector 
excited misgivings in his mind by suggesting 
that a hotel constructed of papier-maché could 
scarcely be more dangerous. It was not even 
pointed out to him that the thoughtful provision 
of ropes from the windows would be of little use in 
an emergency. The average citizen is not trained 
like a powder-monkey, and it is not part of the 
higher education of women to clamber down a rope 
from the third floor. Some American hotels are 
provided with iron stairways from the bedroom 
windows to the ground, and these, at any rate, can 
be used without the agility of the acrobat. But it 
never occurred to any municipal authority that the 
Windsor needed these safeguards. The New York 
builder enjoys a freedom which is unknown 
here. He might raise a hotel on the plan of 
the Tower of Babel, with the proud conscious- 
ness that it is the instinct of democratic insti- 
tutions to leap heavenward, and no official would 
dream of restricting this enterprise merely on 
the pretext that there was no reasonable security 
for the occupants of the attics. Public opinion 
is apathetic, although the safety of hotels is of even 





greater consequence in New York than in London, 
because to many Americans the hotel is literally a 
home. How many American babies have been 
cradled in elevators and nursed in corridors? The 
most practical people on earth do not hesitate to 
trust the lives of their families year after year in 
hotels which they do not control, and as to the 
construction of which they are wholly ignorant. 
The American mind is prodigal of inventions in 
mechanics, and often flowers in strange confeder- 
acies for the trial of social experiments. But this 
mechanical genius has not built a fireproof dwelling, 
and we hear of no brotherhood sworn to inhabit no 
hotel which is not shown by rigid inspection to 
reduce the risks of wholesale and expeditious roast- 
ing to a minimum. 

This happy-go-lucky temperament has brought 
one institution to remarkable perfection. The 
annals of the New York Fire Brigade are full of a 
heroism which is unsurpassed in the history of 
chivalry. Deeds of arms have their romancers and 
troubadours; but the fireman, who does not fight 
in any dubious cause, nor shed the blood which has 
never harmed him, rarely appeals to the popular 
imagination, and has no attendant laureate to re- 
mind us of his prowess. There is a story of a New 
York fireman who climbed the roof of a building 
adjoining a hotel in flames, and found that a 
dreadful gap divided him from a window where a 
man was facing death. Two of the fireman’s com- 
rades held his feet while he gradually swung him- 
self like a pendulum till he reached the window, and 
there made a bridge of his body by which the man 
escaped. New York is doubtless surfeited with this 
heroic daring. A great fire is a spectacle in which the 
firemen are counted upon to distinguish themselves, 
like soldiers in the presence of the enemy. The greater 
the courage and resource they display, the more easily 
it is assumed that the struggle with fire is like any 
other warfare, in which glory must be won at the 
price of a gruesome list of killed and wounded, with 
this difference, that the fireman who rescues a woman 
from a raging hell is not, of course, to be as highly 
esteemed as the warriors who storm entrenchments. 
But common sense, to say nothing of humanity, sug- 
gests that it might be better to give the firemen 
less employment by making buildings more secure. 
Whether the Peace Conference will abate the pro- 
vocations to war it is impossible to say, but a 
Conference designed to classify fireproof building 
materials, and to impress upon all municipal au- 
thorities the obligation of enforcing the use of 
them, might achieve a practical object. A corre- 
spondent of the Times points out that a hotel 
in which he is commercially interested is sub- 
stantially built of concrete and iron, with the 
smallest possible quantity of woodwork. That is 
an example which every hotel-builder ought to be 
compelled to follow. There have been successful 
experiments with uninflammable wood, which, when 
exposed to great heat, chars instead of igniting. 
This wood is now used in the United States Navy. 
Why should it not be used for floors and stair- 
cases ? 

In a rational community it might be expected 
that the fate of the Windsor Hotel would stir up an 
agitation. But New York has let out all its senti- 
ment in a torrent against Governor Roosevelt 
because he executed the law upon an infamous 
murderess. This woman blinded her step-daughter 
with carbolic acid, and then strangled the girl. After 
that she lay in wait for her husband and nearly 
killed him with an axe. Why anybody should 
sympathise with this woman it is difficult to 
imagine; but the penalty of “electrocution” 
excited an indignant clamour, and it is freely 
asserted that Governor Roosevelt has ruined 
his political career. We do not hear of any 
clamour against the keepers of death-traps, and 
the victims of the Windsor fire do not rouse 
that passion of pity which is bestowed upon a 
wild human beast, justly punished for her crime. 
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The proper direction of angry emotion is one of the 
educational problems of our social system. Children 
we can teach what it is expedient for them to know, 
but nothing is so difficult as to train the grown-up 
person to get the evils of life into their due per- 
spective. Men and women who rave because a 
murderess has an electric wire attached to her bare 
leg cannot see that it is criminal to build a hotel 
which, when a curtain takes fire, burns like tissue- 
paper. We should be glad if Governor Roosevelt 
and a few resolute, hard-headed men of the same 
type could force the municipal administration of 
New York to close hotels which cannot stand a 
reasonable test of security. Then the reformers 
might await the ruin of their political careers with 
equanimity. 








A WAKEFUL NIGHT. 





WO or three hours ago, being wakeful, we arose 
from bed to smoke a cigarette and read. The 
Church Times lay near at hand. That, we thought, 
would do as a soporific. We should find in it some 
evidence in favour of our theory that in England no 
burning question can last for more than six months. 
John Bull cannot stand the smoke for more than that 
time. It becomes a bore to him when the period 
approaches, and the burning question peters out. 
That was our thought as we unfolded The Church 
Times. We expected to find in it some somnolent 
indication that the Crisis in the Church was over. 
We were much mistaken. We were not far into the 
first page of reading matter before we found that 
Christians had not yet ceased to damn one another 
for the love of God. Here are a few evidences. The 
editor of another journal of Christianity had been 
asking himself, “Can Protestants work together?” 
“His presumption,” says the editor of The Church 
Times, “is that Evangelical Churchmen and the 
Separatists will agree in worshipping the common 
fetish of an undefined Protestantism. But the jury, 
unfortunately, are divided.” A few inches down 
the same column we found that “it is now the Low 
Charchman who is dishonest for remaining in com- 
munion with the Church.” In the next note we 
were informed that “ the New Journalism,” as repre- 
sented by The Leeds Mercury, “ abandoning all self- 
respect, will stoop to any meanness to make ‘copy.’” 
The Leeds Mercury, it appeared, had been publishing 
a series of articles on the Crisis, “in one of which 
a Romanist, or an apostate Romanist,” had given 
“an account of a mock confession he made to the 
vicar of an East Riding parish.” Thereupon followed 
remarks about “the trickery of mock-penitents and 
the lies of apostates.” A few minutes afterwards 
we found the Free Church Conference at Liverpool 
avowing that the history of the Oxford Movement 
is “enough to warrant the fullest repudiation of its 
claims.” The Oxford Movement, that is to say, was 
a living lie. Miscarriages of that kind, however, are 
not restricted within the domains of Catholicity. 
“The truth,” said The Church Times, “is that Dr. 
Clifford is talking too much to be good for him. 
If he would stay at home, think more, and talk 
somewhat less, he would see how impossible 
it is to maintain two contradictory opinions at 
once... . He is shocking his Liberationist friends 
by talking flat Erastianism.” That brought us to 
our last blue-pencil mark on the page which 
contains the preliminary ex-cathedra utterances of 
The Church Times. Next page contains the thoughts 
of Churchmen for whom the editor “ declines to be 
held responsible.” We were not surprised at the 
editor’s precaution. The correspondents are a 
remarkable assortment of Christian gentlemen. 
One of them, T. W. Belcher, Doctor of Divinity, is 
charmed to witness “the interesting duel between 
Mr. Bayfield Roberts and Dr. Sanderson” over a 
difference of opinion on a point which each of those 
bravos regards as determining the eternal welfare of 





mankind. Soon we come upon “treacherous wicked- 
ness behind the back” of one of the duelling 
Christians. In the next letter we find another 
controversialist saying, “Hunestly, had Dr. Legg 
attacked me oniy for my profound ignorance, I 
should not have thought it worth while to take 
any notice whatever of his inflammatory epistle ” ; 
but Dr. Legg seemed to think that he had fallen 
upon a Christian with a versatile conscience as to 
matters of fact. 

There are many other marks on The Church 
Times which we have been reading in the watches 
of the night; but we have not space enough 
to quote the passages. We refrain, also, from 
making any citations from The Times which is 
unqualified by the Church. We could easily 
make a few, from Lord Kinnaird inflammatory, 
and Lord Halifax defiant, and a Christian gentle- 
man who accuses another Christian gentleman of 
downright lying; but we refrain. We have cited 
evidence enough to show that Mr. Bull errs in 
supposing that the Crisis in the Church is to be over 
within the regulation six months. Our own dis- 
covery to that effect, made in behalf of John, 
disturbed us so much that we had to light a pipe. 
To see the pipe through, and to calm our appre- 
hensions, we took down “ Sybil, or the Two Nations.” 
By a wonderful chance, we opened the book at 
Chapter xu. There Lord Marney, Lord Mowbray, 
Mr. Egremont, and Mr. St. Lys were discussing the 
very problems which are the cause of the Crisis 
of this moment. Lord Marney was a new-rich 
man with a fine estate and a dislike of in- 
dustrialism and democracy, a Church-and-State 
person, content with the lot in which Providence has 
placed the poor, such as you will find any day by 
the dozen in any middle-class Conservative club. 
Mr. St. Lys was a patrician, a good man, and a 
thinker; and therefore not so sure as Lord Marney 
was that the best of all possible worlds could not 
be improved. We will give his thoughts. We take 
them to be Mr. Disraeli’s; but that does not matter. 
In any case, they are thoughts worth considering. 

“For all that has occurred or may occur,” said 
Mr. St. Lys, “I blame only the Church. The Church 
deserted the people; and from that moment the 
Church has been in danger and the people degraded. 
Formerly religion undertook to satisfy the noble 
wants of human nature, and by its festivals 
relieved the painful weariness of toil. The day 
of rest was consecrated, if not always to elevated 
thought, at least to sweet and noble sentiments. 
The Church convened to its solemnities under its 
splendid and almost celestial roofs, amid the finest 
monuments of art that human hands have raised, 
the whole Christian population; for there, in the 
presence of God, all were brethren. It shared 
equally among all its prayers, its incense, and its 
music, its sacred instructions, and the highest 
enjoyments that the arts could afford.” 

Mr. Egremont remarked, questioningly, that Mr. 
St. Lys seemed “ to believe in the efficacy of forms 
and ceremonies,” and that “the people of this 
country associate them with an enthralling super- 
stition and a foreign dominion.” Mr. St. Lys’ answer 
was striking. “ What you call forms and ceremonies,” 
he said, “represent the divinest instincts of our 
nature. Push your aversion to forms and ceremonies 
to a legitimate conclusion, and you would prefer kneel- 
ing in a barn rather than in acathedral. Your tenets 
would strike at the very existence of all art, which 
is essentially spiritual.” That was a rational defence 
of ritual; and Mr. St. Lys had something important 
to say in refutation of Mr. Egremont’s suspicions 
that ritual was the flags and banners with which the 
road to Rome is decorated. Ritual, which is art, the 
gift of stimulating the best instincts of humanity, 
takes us a good deal farther than Rome, “The 
Church of Rome,” says Mr. St. Lys, “is to be 
respected as the only Hebreo-Christian Church 
extant. All other churches established by the 
Hebrew Apostles have disappeared; but Rome 
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remains, and we must never permit the exaggerated 
position which it assumed in the middle centuries to 
make us forget its early and apostolical character, 
when it was fresh from Palestine, and, as it were, 
fragrant from Paradise. The Church of Rome is 
sustained by apostolical succession; but apostolical 
succession is not an institution complete in itself: 
it is part of a whole: if it be not part of a whole, 
it has no foundation. The Apostles succeeded the 
prophets. Our Master announced Himself as the 
last of the prophets. They, in their turn, were the 
heirs of the patriarchs—men who were in direct 
communication with the Most High. To men not 
less favoured than the Apostles the revelation of 
the priestly character was made, and those forms 
and ceremonies were ordained which the Church of 
Rome has never relinquished. But Rome did not 
invent them: upon their practice, the duty of all 
congregations, we cannot consent to her founding a 
supremacy. For would you maintain, then, that the 
Church did not exist in the time of the prophets ? 
Was Moses, then, not a Churchman? And Aaron— 
was he nota high priest? Ay! greater than any pope 
or prelate, whether he be at Rome or at Lambeth.” 
These Disraelian ratiocinations have considerable 
force. They should pull up both Lord Halifax and 
Lord Kinnaird. The notion that religion is only 
about two thousand years old will not work. We 
trust, therefore, that the two peers, the peer of 
prelacy and the peer of parity, will feel decorously 
subdued. Each of them acknowledges that religion 
is a matter of antiquity. Which of us has the 
sanction of the remoter time? That is what each of 
them asks, each meaning that ‘he has the remoter 
sanction. The most remote time of either is but as 
an afternoon to the age towards which Mr. Disraeli, 
passing the Bishop of Rome with a courteous bow, 
refers them both. We ourselves, having sat up half 
the night in consideration of this topic of the day, 
must invite them to a further step. According to 
the history of our race as expounded by the learned 
Dr. Haecke], man is “ known with certainty to have 
existed as an implement-using creature in the last 
glacial epoch.” That is to say, there were men 
about 270,000 years ago.* Surely it is not impious 
to think that there can never have been a time at 
which mankind had no God to guide it. Why, then, 
should we stop, with Mr. Disraeli, at that obsolete 
priest, Aaron? Who was he that he should dictate 
dogmas and ceremonies to the Bishop of Rome, the 
foglish Church Union, the Protestant Alliance, and 
the Salvation Army? He was but an infant crying 
in the night. He cried, no doubt, with candour; 
but even in his day the echo of antiquity was vague. 
Where we are to find the sounding-board, and to 
evoke the ultimate echo, it is not easy to tell. 
Philology alone ventures an answer. Happily, it has 
a word for the crisis-makers in the Church. According 
to the great lexicographer Gesenius, Eden is derived 
from a Hebrew word which is identical with the 
Greek jjd0vy. Thus Christianity, which Mr. Disraeli 
and even Lord Kinnaird believe to have begun in 
the Garden of Eden, cannot be incompatible with the 
philosophy of Epicurus, who declared that the aim 
of life was happiness. If this were realised by the 
populace and the peers, we should, when we do not 
sleep o’ nights, have in literature a choice of many 
resorts more amiable and more amusing than the 
dossier of the Crisis in the Church. 








ON THE VERGE OF EXTINCTION. 





T a recent scientific meeting of the Zoological 
Society the Secretary read an extremely 
interesting account of a visit paid by Mr. E. North 
Buxton in the autumn of 1898 to the Imperial forest 
of Bielovege, in Lithuania, where a herd of European 
bison is preserved by the Czar. Every facility was 
* See “The Last Link: Our Present Knowledge of the Descent of 
Man” (pp. 72- By Erni Haeckel (Adam & Charles Black). 








offered for investigation, and he came away with 
the belief that the number of these huge beasts in 
that preserve has been over-estimated. In Pleisto- 
cene times the species was abundant over a large 
part of Europe, but now this herd and another in 
the Caucasus, also under Imperial protection, are all 
that are left, and both are dwindling away. Forty 
years ago the numbers of the Bielovege herd were 
put at 1,900: last year the chief forester could only 
answer for 700—a loss of nearly two-thirds. Mr. 
Buxton appears to have come to the conclusion 
that the falling off was even greater than the chief 
forester’s estimate would show, and he seems to 
have been influenced—of course warrantably enough 
—by the paucity of the tracks which he saw. But 
even taking the figures as accurate, there is, indeed, 
small hope for the future. The question is one of 
simple arithmetic, and there can be no reason to 
doubt that the herd is within measurable distance 
of extinction. 

Things seem quite as bad with respect to the 
herd in the Caucasus, whence Mr. Littledale in 1891 
was so fortunate as to procure two fine specimens, 
which are now in the British Museum (Natural 
History). Professor Radde, writing in 1892, said 
that the bison was scarce everywhere, owing to the 
ever-increasing encroachments of the settlers and 
the consequent dispersal of all wild animals, and 
was being driven towards the thick forests that 
border the lower portion of the alpine pasturages. 

In both preserves poaching has to be reckoned 
with. From Bielovege fourteen men have been sent 
to Siberia for this offence within the last three 
years; and in the Caucasus “ one is always hearing 
the news that individuals of the few remaining 
[small] herds have been killed.” About ten years 
before the date of his paper, Professor Radde had 
already drawn up a plan for obtaining specimens 
for scientific purposes, and recording, by illustration 
and description, everything of anatomical import- 
ance. To this he proposed to add a full account of 
habits and habitat, and to include the methods of 
hunting, and all information that was available. 
The skins and skeletons would, of course, be mounted 
and preserved. “Such a monograph,” he adds, ‘‘ would 
be of great value to the next generation, when this 
bison will be numbered with the extinct animals.” 

It is always extremely difficult to fix the time 
when a given species becomes extinct. For some 
years it has been supposed that the American bison 
was scarcely to be met with in a wild condition. 
In 1897 a writer in Forest and Stream spoke of a 
“few scattered animals” being still at large, and 
put the domesticated and half-domesticated animals 
in captivity at about 600. Some, however, are said 
to linger in the country along the Peace River, and 
a correspondent of a Toronto paper early this year 
reports that a teamster ‘“‘saw three, running with diffi- 
culty, pursued by a large dog, which was also nearly 
spent. Lovers of sport,” he says, “ will hear with de- 
light that these animals are not all completely wiped 
out. Surely all true sportsmen will endeavour to 
preserve them from a better fate than to be hunted 
by Indian dogs.” One hopes these accounts are 
correct ; but the fate of the wild race is at most 
postponed—it can scarcely be averted. 

Africa is the land of big game; and there the 
work of destruction has been so ruthlessly carried 
on that it has at last been brought to the notice 
of the Imperial Parliament, with the result that 
the English and German Governments are in 
communication as to collective action on the 
subject, and an International Conference will 
shortly be held in London. In South Africa 
the elephant is practically extinct. There is 
said to be one herd in Cape Colony, the 
numbers of which have been variously estimated 
at from forty to a hundred and fifty; but they 
are rarely seen and still more rarely disturbed, 
for though a permit may occasionally be obtained 
from Cape Town to shoot one, the hunt is not 
always successful. A large party once followed a 
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bull for a fortnight, and even then did not secure 
their trophy. The demand for ivory is, of course, 
the chief reason for hunting the African elephant, 
the numbers killed by European sportsmen—in 
recent times, at any rate—being insignificant in 
comparison with those slaughtered by tusk-hunters. 
Not long ago a representative of a Sheffield firm 
on a visit to Africa told a representative of The 
Cape Times that his house required the tusks of 
from 1,200 to 1,500 elephants every year, and a 
stock of about eight tons of ivory was always kept 
on hand. This represents but the needs of a single 
firm. Judging from the opinions expressed by 
Baker and Gordon, and by many scientific men in 
this country, there would seem to be no inherent 
difficulty in the domestication of this mighty beast, 
and its utilisation as a means of transport would 
meet one of the pressing needs of the Dark Con- 
tinent. But the work, if done at all, must be under- 
taken by Englishmen, for the natives would never 
attempt it. The most practical suggestion that has 
yet been made is that trained elephants and some of 
the kheddah staff should be brought from India, 
and a systematic attempt at domestication made 
—of course, under the direction of English officers. 
In Natal the hippopotamus is extinct,and it is grow- 
ing scarce in British South Africa. The rhinoceroses, 
too, are dwindling in number; while the white or 
square-mouthed rhinoceros is probably extinct. Some 
few years ago there was not a single mounted 
specimen in England. Now there are two, both 
obtained by Mr. Coryndon in 1893; of these one is 
in the British Museum (Natural History), and the 
other in the Hon. Walter Rothschild’s museum at 
Tring. Probably, beyond the two which have 
adorned the Leyden Museum for more than forty 
years, and the one presented to the Cape Town 
Museum some fifteen years ago by Mr. F. C. Selous, 
these are the only tangible memorials we possess of 
this huge ungulate. 

Some of the species of antelopes are in a parlous 
case. Thirty years ago the white-tailed gnu roamed 
in immense herds over the plains of the Orange Free 
State, and in the old days in Cape Colony it was 
extraordinarily abundant. Thus Mr. Bryden. To- 
day they are reduced to the condition of the Euro- 
pean bison ; a few hundred head are living in a state 
of protection on one or two farms, and, if not quite 
extinct in a wild condition, there are but a very few 
stragglers at liberty. As these animals breed freely 
in our own Zoological Gardens, and quite as freely 
in Heer Blaauw’s private menagerie in Holland, 
the protected herds in Africa ought to increase, 
though there is little doubt that some illegal 
shooting goes on. Heer Blaauw says that the 
gnus are perfectly hardy, and stand all the damp, 
cold, and snow of a Dutch winter without the 
slightest difficulty, for they are protected by a 
woolly coat which grows in autumn under their hair. 
The blesbok and the bontebok are decreasing as 
rapidly as the gnu; in their case also measures of 
protection are being adopted, though the blesbok is 
so rare that it can hardly be reckoned a beast of 
chase. Other species show very marked decrease in 
numbers, and it is to be hoped that something will 
be done at the Conference to put a stop to over- 
shooting without interfering with legitimate sport. 
And a special plea should be put in for the eland, 
from the acclimatisation of which in this country so 
much was hoped some fifty years ago. 

It ought not to be beyond the range of practical 
politics to save and domesticate some of the striped 
asses that are still left. The quagga, by far the 
best and most horse-like, is unfortunately gone; and 
the true or mountain zebra scarcely exists as a wild 
species, and is rapidly approaching extermination. 
But the commoner Burchell’s zebra might be broken 
to harness, for experiments in Africa and in this 
country have shown that there are no insuperable 
difficulties to be encountered. The domestication of 
this animal, which is not susceptible to the attacks 
of the dreaded “fly,” would contribute to the 





solution of the transport question. And there is the 
weighty evidence of the Hon. Walter Rothschild that 
he only parted with his team after having conclu- 
sively proved their fitness for the purpose of farm 
and draught work. 








THE DRAMA. 


ee — 
“ THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK ”"—“ LOCRINE.” 


OME months ago I was seated on the balcony at 
Roubion’s, in the garden of cactuses and olives 
overlooking that strange little corner of the Bay of 
Marseilles where both landscape and seascape have 
the metallic hardness, the garish brilliancy, of a 
theatrical scene. On the left a cluster of red-tiled 
roofs over blue-distempered walls, and then the 
white ribbon of the Corniche winding away into 
space. Right in front, across the Bay, the Iles 
Sainte-Marguerite, a lump of yellow ochre in a pool 
of ultramarine. Roubion’s is, of course, the place for 
Bouillabaisse, and I was wondering whether I liked 
that dish quite as much as Thackeray professed to 
like it in the New Street of the Littie Fields. The 
rich saffron yellow of it makes it a charming dish to 
contemplate, but underneath the saffron lurk garlic 
and fragments of some strange shell-fish which is 
described as a local lobster but which I take to be 
the Frumious Bandersnatch. On the whole I found 
the Iles Sainte-Marguerite more fascinating than 
the Bouillabaisse. Surely they are the most romantic 
islands in the world! For they were the prison not 
only of the Abbé Faria and Edmond Dantes, but of 
the Man in the Iron Mask. 

Everybody knows the legend, invented by Vol- 
taire, and popularised by Old Dumas, that the Man 
in the Iron Mask was an elder brother of Louis XIV. 
At Roubion’s I was under the glamour of legend : 
the theatrical landscape demanded nothing less. 
At the same time I knew it was untrue. I knew 
that the Man in the Iron Mask was a mere product 
of the mythopeeic faculty. For I had lately been 
dipping into M. Funck-Brentano’s “ Légendes et 
Archives de la Bastille” (Paris; 1898), and M. 
Brentano has established the actual facts beyond all 
cavil. Wenow know who the mysterious prisoner 
was, and, further, that his “iron mask” was made of 
velvet. Documents open to everyone in the Arsenal 
Library at Paris record his entry into the Bastille in 
1698 and his death there in 1703. He was a certain 
Count Mattioli, who had acted as go-between in a 
secret negotiation between his master the Duke of 
Mantua and Louis XIV., and had betrayed both 
princes. Louis had him kidnapped, and the mask 
was the homage paid to outraged international law. 
The amusing part of it is that the identification of 
the masked prisoner with Mattioli was established 
as long ago as 1770, by a certain Baron d’Heiss, 
and his discovery has since been confirmed by a 
score of independent researchers. But the public 
will always swallow a romantic lie in preference to 
an uninteresting truth, and so to this day the mask 
has in the popular imagination remained an iron 
mask and the prisoner is still an elder brother of 
Louis XIV. 

Of course the (anonymous) author of The Man in 
the Iron Mask at the Adelphi adopts the popular 
legend—and considerably “improves” upon it. This 
is his startling reconstruction of French history. 
Anne of Austria had two sons at one birth, Philippe 
and (an hour or so later) Louis. Upon the “ great 
Cardinal” pointing out that twin-sovereigns would 
be inconvenient, and, besides, were without pre- 
cedent, Philippe was disowned and sent away into 
the country, while Louis ascended the throne. 
Philippe, escaping, won the love of Louise de la 
Valliére, whereupon Louis clapped an iron mask on 
him (for they were as like as two peas) and immured 
him in the Bastille, where he pined for seven years. 
Meanwhile Louis took La Valliére for his mistress, 
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tricking her into the belief that it was he, under the 
name of Philippe, who had won her love. But he 
had reckoned without the Bishop of Vannes—alias 
Aramis. The good bishop, indignant at the vices 
of Louis and knowing the virtue of Philippe, 
resolved to substitute one for the other. Accord- 
ingly he persuaded the king to visit the prisoner 
in the Bastille—and a little chloroform did the 
rest. The man who walked out of the Bastille 
in the royal tunic and cape was Philippe, and the 
man left to groan under the iron mask and scream 
“ Let me out! I'm the king!” was Louis. Ultimately 
Louis was stabbed to the heart by the wicked M. de 
St. Mars (who thought he was Philippe); and so 
Philippe reigned over France for the rest of his 
days, and nobody ever discovered that he was not 
the real Louis XIV. My only regret is that this 
amazing development of the popular legend had not 
become known to me before I sat down to my 
bouillabaisse at Roubion’s. It would have given the 
last touch of the weirdly romantic to that theatrical 
scene... . At the Adélphi Mr. Norman Forbes 
plays the two brothers, Mr. Abingdon is the wicked 
St. Mars, and Miss Kate Rorke is Louise de la 
Valliére; they suffice, I suppose (for over such a 
production the critical sense is suspended), but the 
only member of the cast to leave any sort of 
impression on my mind was Miss Geneviéve Ward, 
who “ tragedy-queens ” it finely as Anne of Austria. 


The Elizabethan Stage Society gave another of 
its meritorious but doleful performances this week, 
choosing Mr. Swinburne’s rhymed tragedy of Locrine. 
As usual, Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch supplied plaintive 
music on archaic instruments, and a number of wan 
and weary amateurs recited their lines with a peni- 
tential air. St. George’s Hall was half-empty, and 
so ill-warmed that we had to turn our coat-collars 
over our ears; and, I think—I say I think, because 
{ know what mistakes arise from attributing one’s 
own emotions to other people; but still I do, on this 
occasion, really think—we were all heartily glad 
when the thing came to an end. Mr. Swinburne’s 
muse is too copious for the stage. He piles epithet 
on epithet, image on image, and gives us a ha’porth 
of action to an intolerable deal of talk. And though 
his tragedy is a story of romantic Britain, neither his 
fable nor his characters strike me as romantic. Gwen- 
dolen is merely a jealous, implacable Queen Eleanor ; 
Estrild merely a duplicate of Fair Rosamund. 
Locrine is an amiable weakling who cries peace 
when there is no peace, and proposes compromise to 
a horde of intransigent barbarians. The tragic 
conclusion is foreseen. One ought, I suppose, to 
feel “ the pity of it.” ... But the plain truth is, I 
got no sort of emotion over this play; only a dull 
ache, an impatient longing to have done with it. 
There is more, to my mind, ina little reticent, timid, 
“Ollendorffian” dialogue of Maeterlinck than in 
all Mr. Swinburne’s torrents and avalanches and 
whirlpools and rapids of splendid verbiage. As 
Gwendolen, Miss Lillian McCarthy was a figure of 
exquisite beauty, and her voice is “ music to hear.” 
What a pity that she gabbled and gobbled her 
lines! The rest were all very earnest and 
depressing. A.B. W 








MACEDONIA AND PERSIA. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, March 18th. 

‘NO far as I can learn, the policy of the Powers 
Ss in regard to Macedonia is unchanged, although 
Russia has warned the Sultan against stirring up 
the Albanians, and the Turks have invited the 
Christians to make known their grievances. Neither 
of these acts modifies the situation in any way, for 
neither Russia nor Turkey has any intention of doing 
anything. The danger of troubles there is as great 
as ever, and comes quite as much from the Albanians 
as from the Macedonian committees. There is, in 
fact, an Albanian question as well as a Macedonian 





question, and it is impossible to settle one without 
taking up the other. The Albanians are a turbulent, 
half-savage race, much divided among themselves 
not only by religious differences, as Moslems, 
Catholics, and Orthodox, but also by tribal distinc- 
tions. They are always fighting among themselves, 
but they are united in their dislike of Turkish rule 
and their desire for independence. If the Turkish 
power were withdrawn, and they were left to them- 
selves, they would overrun Macedonia and conquer the 
country without difficulty. They are not very good 
Mohammedans, as most of their leading men belong 
to the heretical sect of Bektashes, but they have 
great influence in Constantinople, partly through 
the superior ability of the Albanians connected with 
the Government here, and partly because the Sultan 
is afraid of them. They are always ready to serve 
the Tarks by attacking their hereditary enemy 
Montenegro, or by ravaging Macedonia, and in the 
last war they fought heartily against the Greeks; 
but they are equally ready to murder Turkish 
pashas and slaughter Turkish troops when any 
attempt is made to control them at home. It may 
not be the fault of the Sultan if they make trouble 
in the spring. 

If the Powers could agree to it, the best tem- 
porary solution of these questions would be to set 
up an autonomous government in both provinces, 
one for Albania and one for Macedonia. In case of 
serious troubles this spring, if the Christians are not 
to be given over to destruction, the only possible 
thing would be the occupation of Macedonia by 
Austria, as the representative of the Powers, 
preparatory to the setting up of autonomous 
governments. This arrangement would satisfy the 
Albanians and the Macedonians. It would not dis- 
please Bulgaria or Servia. Montenegro would object 
to even a temporary advance of Austria. 

The policy of Greece has been changed by the 
results of the last war, and the settlement of the 
Cretan question. She is now opposed to any change 
of the status quo in Macedonia, partly because all 
her attention is now turned to preparing the way 
for the annexation of Crete, which is believed to be 
certain to take place within a few years, partly 
because she cannot hope to have an army of any im- 
portance for some years to come, and partly because 
she believes that the formation of autonomous pro- 
vinces in Albania and Macedonia would destroy all her 
hopes of extension in those directions. The whole 
Greek press is, therefore, opposed to any change in 
those provinces. The truth is that Greece has very 
little reason to hope for any extension of territory on 
the side of Macedonia. She missed her great oppor- 
tunity when she refused to listen to the propositions 
of Bulgaria before the war. Before she is in a posi- 
tion to listen to such overtures again the question 
will have been settled. So far as the present crisis 
is concerned there is very little hope that anything 
will be done to prevent outbreaks and massacres. It 
must be acknowledged that the question is a very 
complicated and difficult one, far more so than that 
of Crete ; and, if it was so difficult for the Powers to 
come to an understanding there, it is not strange 
that they shrink from attempting a solution of this, 
but wait until they are forced by circumstances to 
undertake it; but this does not make it any easier 
for the suffering Christians of Macedonia to bear 
their burdens, nor does it relieve the Powers of 
their responsibility. 

It is a long way from Macedonia to Persia, but 
there also the situation is critical, and Russia is not 
so busy in China as to forget her interests nearer 
home. A Persian question may come up any day to 
increase the friction between Russia and England. 
The Shah is a weak man, the treasury is empty, there 
is general discontent, and no hope of any improve- 
ment. Russia is improving the opportunity to 
strengthen her influence in every possible way. 
Perhaps the most interesting part of this political 
propaganda is the conversion of the Nestorian 
Church to Orthodoxy by the Russian missionaries. 
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American and English Protestant missionaries and 
Catholics have been at work among the Nestorians 
for scores of years, and have done much to elevate 
the people and purify their Church, and have had no 
political ends in view. The Persian Government 
has generally regarded them with favour. The 
Russians have gone about their work very 
quietly, with very little display, but they have 
made very rapid progress. As yet their famous 
mission is constituted of a single monastic priest and 
two or three subordinate attendants. Heis a young 
man of gentle character, reputed as learned, able 
and devout. What he lacks in noise and bluster for 
the success of his mission among such people as the 
Nestorians is made up by the Neo-Russian Bishop 
Mar Yonan, a notorious character whose evil deeds 
have long been well known. The enrolment of the 
old Nestorians en bloc proceeds steadily. A village 
is visited, and in two or three days the whole 
community, except perhaps a few Protestants or 
Catholics who may hold out, are enrolled, re- 
baptised, confessed, new names assigned, and the 
sacraments administered. The church building is 
appropriated, renovated with new broom and holy 
water, and the work is done; then a march is made 
to another village. There is but a handful left who 
call themselves Nestorians. These Neo-Russians 
are more intolerant under their new banner than 
the genuine Russians. Protestants and Catholics 
are persecuted. Russian laws in regard to inter- 
marriage, burials, and so on, are being enforced. 
Persian laws, concessions, and precedents, are no 
longer regarded, and the whole fabric of society is 
shaken. The mission claims to have no political 
object. It is simply a fruit of the missionary zeal of 
the Holy Synod, but it has the strongest kind of 
Governmental support, which encourages the converts 
to assume a new attitude towards the Moslems, 
which is likely to cause trouble. The Moslem land- 
lords are already excited at the behaviour of their 
rayahs. The central Government is too weak to do 
anything, and the Governor-General of Tabriz is 
simply a tool in the hands of the Russian Consul- 
General. No order from Teheran has the least 
chance of being executed if the Consul disapproves 
of it. It seems probable that the Protestant and 
Catholic missionaries will have to leave the country. 
This wholesale conversion of the old Church of the 
Nestorians to Russian Orthodoxy is a singular and 
interesting event in the history of the Church and 
of religious controversy. That they should yield so 
easily now after having held out through so many 
centuries of oppression and persecution far worse 
than anything they are suffering now reveals the 
momentum of the Russian advance upon Persia, 
and the conviction of the people that they have 
nothing to hope from any other Power. 








THE LEPER’S WINDOW. 





ac shivered as she entered the church. 
“ How chill it strikes!” she said. 

They had come into this grey, empty gloom, 
already dusked by the approaching twilight, out of 
the vivid glory of an autumn day. Basil Kent was 
writing a short monograph on Milton, and he and 
Sybilla Deering, to whom he was engaged, had 
planned a country excursion under the pretext of 
visiting Milton’s cottage at Chalfont St. Giles and 
the old village church. The walk from the station 
would be for ever memorable to them both. It was 
as full of enchantment as the time of Haroun al 
Raschid ; the distant fields opened in great rifts of 
jewels, emerald and ruby; the trees flapped lan- 
guidly with ruddy flame that defied the daylight; 
mystery lurked in the azure and opalescent distances, 
and an autumnal giamour transfigured the veriest 
grass-blade. The changing changelessness of the 
world carried them back in imagination to ancient 





epochs. They looked upon the landscape with eyes 
borrowed from Saxon, from Plantagenet, from 
Tudor times ; they were Crusaders that found in the 
gorgeous colouring reminiscences of the barbaric 
East, or Puritans meditating on divine mysteries as 
they walked across the fields to visit Milton. And 
through all these fancies Sybilla saw, as through a 
halo, the dear reality: the keen, sweet face of Basil 
Kent—a face, stern, austere in outline, softened and 
shadowed with the tenderness of love. But as she 
entered the church a chill struck through her—a 
physical sensation that yet affected the mind with 
something like a sense of foreboding. The marvellous 
glamour of the day became in memory ominous; it 
seemed like the Celtic glow that precedes disaster. 
She felt as if she had been walking upon the fragile 
edge of a beauty that would shatter into winter and 
death. 

This was the first day that Basil Kent had be- 
come fully aware of her extreme sensitiveness to 
impressions. The variations in leaf-tint seemed to 
excite in her subtly differing emotions; she caught 
the spirit of the past times they had chatted about 
with an exact insight that threw sudden illumin- 
ation on his year-long studies. In Milton’s Puritanic 
little room she had closed her eyes that she might 
enter into the soul of the blind poet; and when she 
opened them to tell him that she had seen visions 
of divine glory, it did not occur to him to suggest 
the misty gold of autumn lingering on the retina: 
she seemed so near to deep, inexpressible things that 
she might well be able to pierce into the very heart 
of their mystery and meaning. And how potently 
the church impressed her, vague in the dusk, dumb 
with the weight of years! Her exquisite face, cut 
against the smooth stone pillar, was pale as ivory ; 
a transient fatigue showed upon it vaguely, like the 
shadows on ivory, and some of the light was gone 
out of her starry eyes. 

The little old caretaker pointed out to them the 
ancient frescoes on the walls, the brasses, and the 
tombs. He then led them to the chancel and showed 
them a small window, through which could be 
witnessed, from without, the service of the church. 
Such windows, known as “ lepers’ squints,” have 
been built into many churches, so that when leprosy 
was common in England its wretched outcasts could, 
through this means, participate distantly in the 
divine service, and receive distantly the Church's 
forgiveness and blessing. 

At sight of the window Sybilla grew rigid with 
horror. The whole tragedy of a leper’s life was 
borne in suddenly upon her mind—its awful loneli- 
ness, its frustrate aspirations. But her realisation 
was merely intellectual—emotionallg the sufferings 
of such an outcast were beyond the pale of her 
comprehension. Her sympathies went out rather 
to the ignorant people of past ages, possessed with 
an unreasoning terror and driven to unreasoning 
cruelty. She understood their condition of mind, 
and excused it. She felt that thus to refuse her 
sympathy to a life of such dreadful agony was un- 
worthy of her; she strove to think of the leper as a 
fellow-being, with thoughts and feelings like herself ; 
in vain—her reason had lost all power, and she 
shuddered from head to foot. 

She sat down on the altar steps opposite the 
window, trembling and exhausted. “I am tired, 
Basil, and will rest here a little,” she said. “ Will 
you come back and fetch me when you have been 
round the church and churchyard ?” 

They left her, and the darkness grew about her. 
It clung to the arches with a shadowy sense of 
fear. It assumed body in the darker ingles, 
developing into lurking shapes. Sybilla was in that 
condition of physical fatigue when the imagination 
is preternaturally active—unless she controlled her 
thoughts she knew they would evolve into horrid 
presences. With an effort of will she forced her 
mind into other channels—she conjured up the 
ancient celebration~ of mass, the solemn chantings 
of other days. The scene grew before her: the 
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swinging censers, the tinkling bells, the priest in his 
gorgeous vestments, raising the host above the 
kneeling worshippers. She wondered if he ever 
glanced at that window—the lepers’ window... . 
God in Heaven! there was a face there now—a face 
white as death, white as snow. She sprang up terri- 
fied. Itdid not passaway. It was no illusion of the 
brain, no hysterical fancy. The face shone in upon 
her through the gloom with dreadful whiteness—a 
familiar face, but distorted with horror. She grasped 
the altar-rail to save herself from falling. Then it 
was gone. 

Something had come into the church and was 
approaching her. She gave a half-stifled shriek 
as it loomed nearer. Could it be Basil? Was it 
his face she had seen at the window, so horrible, 
so white? 

It was too dark now for him to notice her 
emotion. He came quite close up to her and spoke 
in a low, hoarse voice. 

“ Sybilla,” he said, “I have had a terrible shock. 
I looked in at the leper’s window just now—I wanted 
to put myself in the place of a leper, to imagine how 
a leper felt—and Sybilla—the horror of it!—the 
scene was familiar—absolutely familiar down to the 
smallest detail! I recognised the curious perspective 
and angle of pillar, the shape of window, the 
proportion and colour of altar, and reiterated 
flashes of some forgotten existence leaped and 
leaped through my brain. I saw mistily the 
celebration of a shadowy mass—it was a torture 
of mysteries beyond my comprehension, of promises 
beyond my hope; I experienced a misery which 
even in memory racks my whole being. I knew an 
existence different to its roots from the one I now 
know; my thoughts were many-coloured, limited, 
grotesque ; my ideas strangely concrete. Sybilla, in 
some past life I must have been one of those dreadful 
outcasts—I must have been a leper: think of it, a 
leper!... Sybilla, are you ill?” 

He caught her in his arms as she fell, and carried 
her, half-fainting, into the open air. A new moon 
cut sharply the softness of lingering sunset, and 
there was sufficient light to see the rigidity, the 
painful tension, of her face. He cursed his rash 
impetuosity that had led him to jar her nerves with 
his horrid tale, knowing how sensitive she was, how 
easily overwrought. She breathed more freely in 
the fresh air, and presently opened her eyes ; then 
involuntarily shrank away from his touch. 

“ Are you better, dearest?" he asked, anxiously. 

A flood of tears came to her relief. She sat 
down on a tombstone and sobbed and sobbed. Kent 
stood watching her in dire distress. He had never 
seen her other ghan calm and bright, and her agony 
of emotion alarmed him. He knelt beside her and 
strove to take her hand. “Sybilla, Sybilla!” he 
pleaded. 

She stood up and moved a few paces away from 
him. “Basil, shall I ever be able to explain to 
you?” she murmured; “I saw you at the window, 
white—white as snow,” she continued, in a low 
whisper ; “ your face, I did not know it; but it was 
horrible, horrible! Basil, I shall never see you any 
other way again.” 

“Sybilla, this is madness!” cried Kent; “I was 
pale and horror-stricken because of that strange 
illusion I told you about—the illusion of familiarity ; 
but now, in the clear evening light, I am myself 
again; you must forget that ghostly glimpse of me. 
Come, dearest, say I am forgiven for causing you so 
cruel a fright.” 

“I am very sorry, Basil,” she replied; “ but, 
indeed, it can never be the same. I did love you— 
now, you only inspire me with fear. I know, I 
know. It is foolish, irrational, unkind. But it is 
os than I am; and here I must bid you good- 

ye.” 

“You are still under the influence of the shock,” 
he said; “ the terror of it will pass away. In a day, 
in a week, the memory will be dim ; you will forget, 
you must forget.” 





*« Basil, I cannot reason, I can only feel. .. . We 
must be brave, and part here and now.” 

“Sybilla!” ... It was the voice of one who is 
heartbroken. 

“T want you to get me a carriage at the inn,” 
she said gently ; “Iam very tired, and I will drive 
to the station. You must not come with me, Basil. 


. . . I must travel by myself.” praer WHEELER. 








LETTER TO. THE EDITOR. 





“POETRY AND THE SOMETHING BEHIND 
PHENOMENA.” 


Srr,—I am certain Mr. Conder is wrong in calling me a 
pessimist. I love Irony; and I would rather be than not be. 

Regarding the function of poetry again: To my mind poetry 
is above pessimism and optimism. The imperfect poet, Byron, 
Browning, may be pessimist or optimist; but poetry itself, with 
the perfect poet, Shakespeare—who was not a Shakespearian— 
represents the Irony which is the soul of things, and of which 
what are called Good and Evil, Beauty and Ugliness, are 
attributes.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

March 18th. Joun DAvIpson. 








ONE OF THE GRAND ARMY. 





“The plague has claimed another English victim 
in Surgeon-Major Evans, Professor of Pathology in 
the Caleutta Medical College. He is thought to have 
contracted the disease while engaged in a post-mortem 
examination, and so died at his post in quite as true a 
sense as the members of the Wilson Patrol or those 
of the 2lst Lancers who fell at Omdurman.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette, March 14th. 


LIFE for saving of life! 
A Courage, compassion, skill— 
A cool and resolute will, 
Warring with Death, to the knife, 
Death, and worse ill— 
Loathsome horrors that fill 
A mawkish soul with dismay, 
Though to a man—a man 
Such as God makes to-day 
Of His best— 
Who gives of his life away 
To guard the lives of the rest, 
To heal, not to slay— 
The hideous things of disease 
Are as if they were not! He sees, 
The fighter who grapples with Death, 
Only, with bated breath, 
The dawning of hope and of light 
On the awful dark. He will fight, 
He will grip, hand to hand, 
To withstand, 
For his fellows, the weak and the poor, 
All the foul, fell things at the door— 
Poison, corruption, and pest! 
Many there are who will give 
Their strength away daily, just 
To lift a life out of dust 
Or help the dying to live. 
Doctors? Warriors unresting, 
Men God makes of His best, 
Who serve and make no protesting, 
And, living or dying, are blest! 

A. M. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Mr. Rosert BripGes.—II. 


HY Mr. Bridges should have wished to with- 

hold from the public the series of sonnets 

which he entitles “ The Growth of Love” is—as Sir 
Thomas Browne said of the conundrums of Tiberius 
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—a puzzling question, but not beyond all conjecture. 
Homer, no doubt, adapted himself from time to time 
to the varying intelligence of his audiences, and 
when Homer nodded I have no doubt in my mind 
that he was returning an audience’s compliment, for 
I can scarcely believe that he anticipated the present 
Dake of Devonshire in yawning over the dulness of 
his own deliverances. So a modern poet may be 
forgiven if at times he prefers to withdraw himself 
from the larger company and address his more 
personal and introspective poems to a select few. 
In my experience, to be sure, the ordinary bard is, 
as a rule, mdre anxious to enlarge than to contract 
the circle of his hearers. But Mr. Bridges is not an 
ordinary bard. 


The tendency of critics nowadays is to deny this 
rarely claimed right; and the public follows the 
critics. All the world, they urge on the contrary, 
has a right to see what has once been committed 
to writing. And, whatever the justice of the con- 
tention, as a matter of fact—since books intended 
for private circulation find their way to the book- 
sellers—the public sooner or later gets access to 
all printed matter in which it cares to take an 
interest. But the critics, the friends of publicity, 
go farther. They claim a right of search for 
anything and everything a considerable poet has 
once committed to paper, no matter how anxious 
he may be to suppress it. To my thinking this 
claim is iniquitous ; and it would please me mightily 
to see summary justice dealt out upon the increasing 
numbers of gentlemen who make more or less 
steady incomes out of the indiscretions of the 
great. But the practice is common and avowed; 
the extent of a man’s property in his own ideas 
has never yet been carefully defined—or, if it has 
been, the limits have never been made clear to 
the popular intelligence; and it is just as well to 
recognise that, as matters stand, there exists a 
constant feud between the poet, who wishes some- 
times to address but a few ears and sometimes to 
conceal and cover over his experiments, and the 
public, which demands that everything knowable 
shall be known and everything discoverable dragged 
out into the open. 


So I contend that Mr. Bridges had a perfect 


right to hide these sonnets if he chose, though their- 


concealment made the world sensibly the poorer. 
On the other hand, why he should have wished to 
conceal them is a puzzling question, and the public 
may be congratulated on having forced his hand, in 
this instance, without suspicion of vulgar curiosity. 
For the sonnets, though intimate enough in feeling, 
are no more indiscreet than (for example) the con- 
fessions of Marcus Aurelius. Mr. Bridges calls them 
in the mass “ The Growth of Love”—which seems 
to suggest a sequence in their order. Some kind of 
sequence there is, no doubt, but to most readers it 
will be exceedingly hard to trace. And the emotion 
of Love dominates the whole, no doubt, but is by no 
means the only theme. Thus from the thought that 


The very names of things beloved are dear, 


the poet—after pausing, as we expect, on the par- 
ticular proposition that his mistress’ name is most 
dear—passes on to tell us: 


Thus may I think the adopting Muses chose 
Their sons by name, knowing none would be heard 
Or writ so oft in all the world as those,— 

Dan Chaucer, mighty Shakespeare, then for third 
The classic Milton, and to us arose 

Shelley with liquid music in the word. 


A fancy, perhaps—though it seems to explain 
Cibber, Sprat, Settle, Mickle, Tickell, and Tupper! 
But these sonnets contain more than fancies. From 
the subtle opening to the final lines—a noble para- 
phrase of the Lord’s Prayer, concluding its petition 
for deliverance from evil upon the note of the twenty- 
third Psalm, the unforgettable note of the shepherd- 
king, “He maketh me to lie down in green 











pasture ... Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil ”"— 
this section of Mr. Bridge's first volume is a casket 
of high and inspiring thoughts: and I trust I do 
them no serious injustice by taking them rather as a 
handful of loose gems than the set piece of jewel- 
work which the title would seem to promise. To be 
candid, I cannot detect much arrangement: but the 
quality of the stones is beyond challenge. 


Exquisite, for instance, is the sonnet on his 
mother's portrait (No. 40); exquisite the salutation 
of Shakespeare which concludes No. 21 :— 


God—Whose wise decree 
Confirmeth all He did by all He doth— 
Doubled His whole creation making thee ; 


beautiful the thought in the preceding sonnet :— 


God's love to win is easy, for He loveth 

Desire’s fair attitude, nor strictly weighs 

The broken thing, but all alike approveth 

Which love hath aimed at Him: that is Heaven’s praise : 
And if we look for any praise on earth, 

’Tis in man’s love; all else is nothing worth ; 


and perhaps even more beautiful the closes of 5, 14, 
18, 26 (the whole sonnet a perfect expression of the 
worker's creed), 42, 53; and I would instance also 
22 as an elaborate example of Mr. Bridge’s skill with 
anapzests—the skill which gave such charm to “A 
Passer-by,” in Book II. of his shorter poems—surely 
one of the most splendid of modern lyrics. In this 
sonnet the intention may be thought too obvious, 
but the success with which the metre conveys the 
pause and rush of the bird's flight is not to be 
questioned :— 

I would be a bird, and straight on wings I arise 

And carry purpose up to the ends of the air; 

In calm and storm my sails I feather, and where 

By freezing cliffs the unransomed wreckage lies: 

Or strutting on hot meridian banks, surprise 

The silence: over plains in the moonlight bare 

I chase my shadow and perch where no bird dare 

In tree-tops torn by fiercest winds of the skies. 


In these days if one dares to hold the ancient 
belief that the true business of Poetry is with 
beauty, he is promptly compared with the young 
gentleman in Ibsen’s play who went about holding 
aloft the banner of the ideal; a comparison which 
must be suffered until the distinction between 
writing poetry and agitating for social reform or an 
increase in naval expenditure becomes more clearly 
understood. Meanwhile those who criticise, as well 
as those who write poetry for the old sake, must be 
content to sit and wait and be what God made 
them— 

I will be what God made me, nor protest 
Against the bent of genius in my time, 
That science of my friends robs all the best, 
While I love beauty, and was born to rhyme. 
Be they our mighty men, and let me dwell 
In shadow among the mighty shades of old, 
With love’s forsaken palace for my cell; 
Wheuce I look forth and all the world behold, 
And say, These better days, in best things worse 
This bastardy of time’s magnificence, 
Will mend in fashion and throw off the curse 
To crown new love with higher excellence. 
Curs’d though I be to live my life alone, 
My toil is for man’s joy, his joy my own. 


In fact, though Soyez de votre siécle is a good dog, 
Holdfast, for poets and critics of poetry, will perhaps 
prove a better one. 


I cannot conclude without thanking Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. for the thought they must have 
spent upon this edition, and commending their 
wisdom in entrusting it to such a printer as Mr. 
Horace Hart. A more satisfactory volume could 
scarcely be designed. The paper is good and light: 
but that is a trifle. The binding is decent : but that, 
too, is a trifle. The title-page for simple elegance 
will compare with any put forth in recent days. 
The type (I can detect but one misprint) is not only 
good but carefully proportioned to the page. These 
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merits combined make the book worthy of the rare 
poetry it includes. A.T.Q.C. 








REVIEWS. 


ESSAYS FROM MASON COLLEGE. 


In tHe Repusiic or Letrers. By W. Maecneile Dixon, 
LL.B., Litt.D., Professor of English Language and Litera- 
ture in Mason College, Birmingham. London : David Nutt. 


HERE is a ring of truth and courage in these 
finely-written papers which speaks well for the 
literature taught in Mason College. When Sir Josiah 
Mason founded that great institution just outside 
Birmingham, it was manifestly an experiment, and 
who could tell what would come of it? The College 
would certainly instruct its students, but would it 
enlighten them? Quick-eyed Midland scholars were 
sure to carry off prizes, fellowships, and all the seals 
which are set by examiners on correct answers to 
their questions; but this ready reckoning need not 
be culture, not the highest training for life. Many 
things, even at college, have a market-value which 
do little to make of men the best they ought to be. 
And Birmingham had the reputation of a business- 
centre where the struggle for existence was unusually 
keen. Dr. Dixon feels the danger, warns his disciples 
against it, and shows them the upward way. His 
idea of culture includes the sovereignty of the heart 
as well as of the head. With Spinoza he tells us, 
“Ques pulchra difficilia’—we must pay a great 
price for the supreme good. And in his writing he 
sets an admirable pattern both as regards style and 
matter. His book is very sound, elevating, and 
well-balanced. 

He is concerned with latter-day themes; Mr. 
Arnold's poetry, the novels and verses of Mr. 
Meredith, the two De Veres, and the Romantic 
Revival. In his last essay a successful attempt is 
made to bring out the office of literature and 
philosophy into clear relief, and to show their 
influence on the character when rightly handled, 
as strengthening it, giving it a comfort which shall 
not leave it unmanly, and completing the task of 
science. Dr. Dixon is not satisfied with any training 
of which the sole result is intellectual dexterity. To 
his thought the educated man should be a good 
citizen, an agreeable companion, conspicuous for 
his breadth of judgment, cheerfulness and serenity 
of temper, moral and mental dignity. He be- 
lieves that “of the various needs, instincts, and 
powers of men, we are to-day losing sight of and 
neglecting the more serviceable, whether for the 
individual or society.” A grave indictment, echoed 
from the loftiest heights, as some of us know, by 
Mr. Ruskin, by Matthew Arnold, not to speak of 
Emerson and Carlyle, who watched the beginnings 
of a system that took little or no account of the 
soul. The soul? It is an unfamiliar word. But 
Dr. Dixon agrees with Plato: “an intelligent man 
will set store by those studies,” we read in the 
Athenian, “ which result in his soul attaining sober- 
ness, righteousness, and wisdom; and will count the 
others of less value.” Such is the measure of per- 
fection; whereas, too often, “our writers on educa- 
tion and our university men can think of no other 
expedient than simply to increase the amount of 
knowledge required, and to make examinations more 
difficult.” Wonderful, adds Dr. Dixon, how much 
the brain of average intelligence, skilfully treated, 
can thus be made to hold; but wonderful, also, how 
indifferent is the power of thought displayed, how 
slight the vital refinement gained! In this continual 
demand for information there is a world of erroneous 
philosophy. Man, in fact, cannot be reduced to mere 
intellect; life is more than livelihood; and cram- 
ming, however scientific, is not the same asa “ finer 
moral feeling, a keener sensitiveness to beauty, a 
nobler scale of ambition, or a choicer growth of 
affection.” 








The strain which is here lifted up—a genuine 
Platonism—takes us home to Wordsworth; and, 
perhaps, on the whole, it is Wordsworth who reads, 
reviews, and judges when Dr. Dixon speaks. Even 
Tennyson does not escape quite free from that 
austere tribunal. Of him the Lake poet had 
written truly, as our author believes, “ He is not 
much in sympathy with what I should myself most 
value in my attempts, viz. the spirituality with 
which I have endeavoured to view the material 
universe, and the moral relations under which I 
have wished to exhibit its most ordinary appear- 
ances.” Hence, indeed, the poetry” of Matthew 
Arnold, with its note of suppressed anguish—Greek 
in form, but Christian, despairing or disenchanted, 
beneath all its stateliness—appeals to us more 
strongly than Tennyson’s acquiescence in whole- 
some commonplace. It is the soul mourning 
for its wings plucked away, conscious of the ether 
out of which it has fallen. There is, again, in Mr. 
Meredith's poetry—twin-sister to modern science— 
a courage born of the spirit, resolute in taking 
things as they are, but inspired by a certain deep 
and stubborn confidence that reality, when it 
triumphs and is seen at last, shall be worthy of 
the soul which looks uponit. Dr. Dixon has much 
to tell us about the splendour, life, and action of 
Mr. Meredith's too little known verse. In judging 
of his novels, the critic admires, as do the rest of 
men now who have been schooled to this proper 
attitude. But he is severe, too: copious in animad- 
version, though never really unkind. He does well 
to distinguish between books that are intended to 
charm, to soothe, to lull the reader in a pleasant 
dream, and others, not below them, only different, 
which must be studied with an active sympathy if 
they would be comprehended, and to apply the 
distinction Lere. Of course, the question remains 
whether—in “The Egoist,” for example—we get 
such a reward as that incessant analysis deserves. 
Incidentally, while reading Mr. Meredith after a 
fashion so undaunted, we learn what he has been 
to our generation—a “great literatus,” cheering to 
the seculum realisticum which he has taken as it was 
offered ; tonic with his “ thoughtful laughter,” his 
buoyancy, his wealth of reason and creative power, 
his hatred of sentimentalism. Had his judgment 
been equal to his genius, we should not be waiting 
now for our prose Shakespeare—such is the con- 
clusion implied in a score of pages. 

This we knew already ; but we can bear to have 
it repeated when the tone is fresh and individual as 
in Dr. Dixon. Many will find his chapter on the De 
Veres, father and son, a surprise, and, as we hope, & 
delight also, persuading them to look in a com- 
paratively new direction for poetry which will affect 
and please them. The claim is something high. 
““ Whether recognised by the vox populi or not, the 
delineation of Mary Tudor”—in Sir Aubrey de 
Vere’s drama of that name—‘ ranks indisputably 
as the finest delineation of royal character since 
Shakespeare.” And again, “ to restore womanliness 
to that Queen of England whom history, as it was 
written, had presented as ar impossible personifica- 
tion of blood-thirstiness, was a dramatic aim, noble 
in itself and in execution nobly sustained.” Finally, 
“that Sir Aubrey de Vere had more of a native 
dramatic instinct than Lord Tennyson cannot be 
questioned. The grasp of character in his plays is 
firmer, the action and movement more inevitable.” 
But the son, as well as the father, is a dramatist, 
and Dr. Dixon praises “‘ Alexander the Great” with 
a convinced enthusiasm which ought to help this 
luminous and beautiful tragedy towards the accept- 
ance it has not generally found. “The honours in 
nineteenth-century drama are divided,” he says, 
“ between Sir Henry Taylor, Browning, and the De 
Veres, and to the De Veres the future should confirm 
the laurel.” We believe Dr. Dixon has anticipated 
a judgment which time will disclose. However that 
may be, his suggestion of a new anthology from the 
works, dramatic or lyric, of these two eminent poets 
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ought not to fall to the ground. As he assures us in 
his closing observations—and it is exceedingly true— 
“To take up this poetry is for most men to step 
out of the narrow circle of their daily tasks and 
conversation into free air under the open eye of 
heaven. ... It supports the reason that follows, 
the soul that aspires, towards the intellectual, the 
spiritual view of things. It fortifies, amid much 
that disheartens in modern life, the divine spirit in 
man.” Therefore, read the De Veres and learn 
what a task yet remains. for the great and ancient 
conceptions, where style is not everything, though 
present in an exquisite form, and where the poet, 
however sweet his music, adds to it, or conveys by 
means of it, a message from the eternal to ears that 
are rightly attuned. 


SOCIAL LIFE AT THE RESTORATION. 


MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY Famity. Vol. IV.—From the 
Restoration to the Revolution. By Margaret M. Verney. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 


LADY VERNEY has put together the fourth volume 
of the “ Memoirs of the Verney Family” with great 
skill. To select from so large a correspondence 
letters illustrating not merely the fortunes of a 
particular family, but the general history of Eng- 
land for a period of thirty years, was a task of 
great difficulty, and it has been very successfully 
accomplished. In this, as in the two previous 
volames, the central figure is Sir Ralph Verney. 
At the Restoration he was created a baronet by 
Charles II., but took no part in politics during the 
early years of that king’s reign. The growing 
encroachments of the Crown brought him once more 
into the field, and in 1681 he won a seat for the 
Whigs at Buckingham, which he held in 1685 against 
all the pressure which the Government of James II, 
could bring to bear upon the electors. No better 
example of the electioneering methods of the time 
could be found than the history of the Buckingham 
election, to which Lady Verney devotes her ninth 
chapter. The two borough members were elected 
by the mayor and twelve aldermen, while the rest 
of the community had no voice. Sir Ralph con- 
ducted his election on principles which made him 


the despair of his agents. He consented to give ten . 


or twenty pounds to the poor of the town, and to 
entertain the mayor and aldermen “in a reasonable 
manner.” Beer for the inhabitants at large, wine 
for the electors themselves “with anchovies and 
such like things to draw down liquor,” were what 
experienced friends recommended, but Sir Ralph 
remained obdurate. “To treat the mobile at all 
the alehouses in the parish, and to make them drunk 
perhaps a month beforehand, as is usual in too 
many places, I shall not join in that expense. I 
had rather sit still than gain a place in Parliament 
by so much debauchery.” Meanwhile the Court 
candidates were lavish with promises as well as 
drink. Lord Latimer promised £300 towards a new 
town hall for Buckingham. Sir Ralph promised 
nothing, but built one after the election was over. 
Threats and slander were tried as well. One of Sir 
Ralph’s supporters amongst the aldermen was 
charged with seditious words and menaced with 
arrest to prevent him voting, while Sir Ralph him- 
self was accused of calling the town “a nest of 
bastards and beggars,’ and denounced by Chief 
Justice Jeffreys as a “Trimmer.” In spite of all 
electioneering devices, Verney and his colleague, 
Sir Richard Temple, were triumphantly returned. 
Later in the reign Sir Ralph again came into collision 
with the Government. Friend of toleration though 
he was, he refused to promise to vote for the repeal 
of the Test Act, or to promote the election of men 
who would, and was struck out of the commission 
of the Peace by James II. But he lived to represent 
Buckingham again in the Convention which de- 
throned James II., and to rejoice over William the 
Third’s victories in Ireland. 





The real attraction of Lady Verney’s account of 
Sir Ralph lies, however, in his character rather than 
his career. Like Sir Roger de Coverley, to whom he 
has been compared, he was “a very fine gentleman,” 
and a gentleman of avery fine nature, too. But with 
the kindliness and humanity of Sir Roger, Sir Ralph 
combined a very much wiser head. The soundness 
of his judgment and his willingness to help others 
made him the universal referee and adviser of a 
wide circle of kinsmen and friends. In his own 
family he had constant appeals for advice or 
pecuniary help. His brother Tom’s impudent but 
amusing begging letters never ceased. His sister, 
Lady Gardiner, with her scanty means and pro- 
pensity for gambling, had to be admonished and 
helped. His son Edmund, with his careless ex- 
travagance, Edmund’s poor mad wife, the death 
of Edmund’s two sons, the stolen marriage of 
Edmund's daughter—all these troubles at home, 
which might have soured an ordinary man, neither 
contracted Sir Ralph’s sympathies nor embittered 
his heart. He remained still, as Addison says of 
Sir Roger, “a great lover of mankind.” ‘“ You are 
the general trustee of all that know you,” wrote 
one of his friends. “ Your charity, piety, and friend- 
ship, though it bring much outward trouble, yet I 
am confident it is attended with a great deal of 
inward content: it is so natural to you so to do 
kindnesses to your friends that I believe the pleasure 
they have in the favours they receive cannot exceed 
that you take yourself in those you give.” 

Interspersed amongst the annals of Sir Ralph's 
family are references to affairs of State and 
occasional accounts of public events. From Dr. 
Denton’s letters come rumours of the excited 
debates about the repeal of the Triennial Act. 
We get a glimpse of the foot races and horse 
races with which Charles II. amused himself at 
Newmarket, and Colonel Harry Verney’s letters 
are full of sporting news. The deaths of Monck 
and of the Duchess of York, the marriage of the 
Princess Mary with the Duke of York, the arrest 
of Judge Jeffreys, and the trial of the seven bishops, 
are all described in some detail. We get a picture 
of the rejoicings of the London mob when Mon- 
mouth came to London in 1679, and of the “ dis- 
content and disorder” in the looks of the king, and 
his refusal to see his son. “Nell Gwynn begged 
hard of his Majesty to see him, telling him he was 
grown pale, wan, lean, and long-visaged merely 
because he was in disfavour; but the king bid her 
be quiet, for he would not see him.” There is a 
short account also of Monmouth’s execution from an 
eye-witness. “He died very resolutely, neither 
with affectation nor dejectedness, but with a 
courageous moderation. The executioner had five 
blows at him; after the first he looked up, and after 
the third he put his legs across, and the hangman 
flung away his axe, but being chid took it again, 
and gave him t’other two strokes, and severed not 
his head from his body till he cut it off with his 
knife.” The great plague and the fire of London 
furnish matter for a whole chapter. Lady Hobart 
writes from her house in Chancery Lane on the 
third day of the fire, as the flames were drawing 
near, a brief, distracted letter. ‘There was never 
so sad a sight, nor so doleful a cry heard; my heart 
is not able to express the tenth, nay, the thousandth, 
part of it. There is all the carts within ten miles 
round, and cars and drays run about night and 
day, and thousands of men and women carrying 
burdens. I am almost out of my wits; we have 
packed up all our goods, and cannot get a cart 
for money; they give five and ten pounds for 
carts.” 

On institutions and manners the information 
which this volume, like the three earlier ones, con- 
tains is still more interesting than the casual items 
of political news it supplies. There is much about 
seventeenth - century education. Ralph Verney, 
grandson of Sir Ralph, and son of Edmund Verney, 
was sent to Winchester at the age of sixteen, 
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but only stayed there two terms. At the end of 
that time Edmund, hearing that the headmaster 
had given Ralph “a very ill character before a great 
deal of company,” wrote to remove his son. “I did 
not think it decent in me to trouble so accomplished 
a gentleman as you are nor your school with such a 
blockhead any more, for I know full well that Lx 
quovis ligno non fit Mercurius, and am sorry that 
my son should be composed of such substance that 
nothing can shape him for a scholar. But it is his 
fault, and none but his, and the worst will be his 
own at long run, for William of Wykeham’s founda- 
tion is, I believe, the best nursery of learning for young 
children in the world.” Edmund, Ralph’s younger 
brother, entered Trinity College, Oxford, in 1685, and 
a chapter is devoted to his life at the University 
which is full of curious illustrations of under- 
graduate life in the days of James II. Take, for 
instance, the following specimen of a freshman's 
first letter home: “ Most honoured Father,—I want 
a hat and a pair of fringed gloves very much, and I 
desire you to send me them if you can possibly 
before Sunday next, for as I come from Church 
everybody gazeth upon me and asketh who I am.” 
Eighteen months later Edmund became anxious to 
distinguish himself at the next Commemoration by 
“speaking verses in the Theatre, which, as we 
esteem it, is one of the noblest and most honourable 
things a gentleman can do while he stays in the 
University.” Accordingly he asked his father to 
buy him “a good new periwig” and “a new suit of 
black clothes,” which his father sent him, adding: 
“ Child, when you speak in the Theatre, do not speak 
like a mouse in a cheese, for that will be a great 
shame instead of an honour, but speak out your 
words boldly and distinctly, and with a grave con- 
fidence.” For the rest of Edmund's adventures at 
Oxford—how he learnt to fence, dislocated his arm, 
ran into debt, was nearly sent down for staying out 
at night, cut his lectures, and distressed his father 
by “keeping damned company ”"—we can only 
refer to Lady Verney’s most amusing pages. His 
father’s reproof when young Edmund was com- 
plained of for not frequenting a certain after- 
noon lecture deserves quotation. “Any one may 
pretend particular reasons,” says the experienced 
parent, “but that sham will not pass amongst wise 
men. ... It is a wrong to the society not to come 
to lectures, for if all others should forbear coming to 
them as you do, the lectures must fall, which are a 
support to a college, and so by degrees arts and 
sciences and learned societies must dwindle away 
and dissolve to nothing. But I hope none of my 
posterity will ever be the primum mobile of sucha 
mischief to learning.” 

The letters of John Verney, Sir Ralph's second 
son, who succeeded his father in the baronetcy, and 
subsequently was created Viscount Fermanagh, will 
be as useful to economic historians as those of his 
nephew Edmund to University historians. John 
Verney went into commerce, spent twelve years in 
the English factory of the Levant Company at 
Aleppo, and became after his return a great man in 
the City. The life of Robert Frampton, Bishop of 
Gloucester, who was chaplain to the factory part of 
the time John Verney was there, contains a good 
account of the life of Englishmen in Turkey in those 
days ; but these letters, like Dudley North’s account 
of his own experiences, give the point of view of 
the merchants themselves, and throw more light 
on questions of trade. Histories of the Levant Com- 
pany and the other companies formed for foreign 
trade are very much needed, and the Verney papers 
doubtless contain many other letters which would 
be of value besides those from which extracts are 
given here. John Verney returned to England in 
1674, and promptly set to work courting a merchant's 
daughter, “a sober, discreet, godly young woman,” 
whom he approached in a very businesslike spirit. 
An accidental meeting between John Verney and 
his master and the young lady and her father was 
arranged in Draper's garden, in order, observes 





John, “that I might have a sight of her to see if I 
found nothing disgustful in her.” “Truly,” he con- 
cludes, “she is a very passable woman, and well- 
shaped, and shewed herself without any artificial 
gracings, save that her gown and petticoats were all 
new; but her head was not the least adorned for a 
surprise, which I liked ne’er the worse, for in Turkey 
we say, ‘If you want a horse, buy a lean one, and 
then you'll see what fatness that creature’s ornament 
would have hid from you.’” Though his views of 
marriage at first were such as might be expected 
of a gentleman “ newly come out of Turkey,” John 
was capable of a romantic passion when he met a 
more attractive lady a few years later, could pro- 
duce an admirable love letter, and proved a devoted 
husband. 

Another entertaining chapter is that on highway- 
men. There are many anecdotes of their exploits 
collected from the correspondence of different 
Verneys, and that family possessed two relatives, 
Fred Turville and Dick Hals, “who earned the 
crowning distinction of the gallows” for burglary 
and highway robbery. Dick Hals, the most interest- 
ing of the two, fought on board the Loyal Colchester 
in the war with the Dutch, but took to the road 
when peace threw him out of employment. In 1669 
he escaped capture only by leaping out of a window 
two storeys high, and leaving his horse and his 
clothes to his pursuers. In 1671 he was caught and 
committed to Exeter Gaol. “ That overruling hand 
of fate nic’t me in the bud when I least thought of 
harm, and in a place where I never did any, so that 
lying in gaol only for want of bail for the peace, I 
am like to be made known for what in truth I have 
been.” Once more he escaped, and thought of taking 
military service in France, but in 1674 he was lodged 
in Chelmsford Gaol. The clergy of Essex persuaded 
him to make a full discovery of his accomplices, which 
yet was not full enough to get him a guarantee 
of his life, and he pathetically lamented his lapse 
into repentance, and wished that he had been 
hanged while he was “a pure thief, without blot 
or blemish.” Turning informer saved his life this 
time, but in 1685 he was hanged at Tyburn. To 
conclude, the four volumes of the Verney Memoirs 
are invaluable to the social historian. Macaulay 
would have found in them hundreds of picturesque 
touches to amplify his description of England, and 
facts which might, perhaps, have modified some of 
his conclusions. His exaggerated account of the 
inferior position held by the country clergy in the 
seventeenth century is certainly refuted by the 
evidence they contain. All the mass of miscel- 
laneous information on this and similar questions 
which Lady Verney’s book affords is made easily 
accessible by the very full and well-arranged 
subject-index to all its four volumes, 


THE SEAMY SIDE, 


Tue SHELLBACK; OR, AT SEA IN THE 'SIxTIEs. By Alec 
J. Boyd. Edited by Archie Campbell. London, Paris, 
New York and Melbourne: Cassell & Co. 


Ports have sung the mystery and romance of the 
sea, and Father Ocean is one of the stock properties 
of the novelist. But it is a realistic age, wherein we 
must expect to have the bare prose of the sailor's 
life shown forth. In the wonderful “Nigger of 
the Narcissus” one form of it is presented, and 
here is another. The story is issued as true to 
fact, names alone being changed. It is an art- 
less narrative, a rough, unvarnished tale, strangely 
dominated by the personality of Captain Barton, 
skipper of the Altamont, a wooden sailing vessel of 
1,720 tons burden. She sails from Melbourne to 
Callao, thence to the Chincha Islands, where she 
loads up with guano, thence on to Cork and Leith. 
Boyd is persuaded to go by the captain, who has 
one face for the sea, another for the shore. The 
vessel sails under the Stars and Stripes, and no regard 
is paid to the health or comfort of those on board. 
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The skipper is a fiend, violent in language, still more 
violent in method. However, the voyage goes on 
till the Guano Islands are reached. This is now an 
extinct industry ; then, there was great demand for 
the stuff. These islands were covered with a thick 
deposit dropped there by birds during countless 
ages, and mixed with the débris of fish and marine 
plants. About £1 10s. per ton was paid to the 
Peruvian Government for this compound; the cost 
of bringing it home was as much again; and as it 
was adulterated, and sold from £15 to £20 per ton, 
the profits were enormous. It contained so much 
ammonia that the men who packed it bled at the 
ears and nose owing to its extreme pungency. The 
mates were not behind the captain in cruelty; a 
knuckleduster was used to give force to their blows, 
and when a man was down he was beaten on the 
face with it till covered with blood, he was then 
kicked over the body, and finally beaten with a 
shovel or some other handy implement. In this 
way any attempt at mutiny was repressed ; if more 
violent measures were necessary, the officers had 
revolvers ever ready. 

Tired of this treatment, the hero and a seaman 
called Murray, but usually known as Ballarat, make 
an attempt to escape. They have some exciting 
adventures, but are finally caught. Murray is 
flogged within an inch of his life, but the hero 
escapes, partly because, in spite of all, he was a 
favourite with the captain, partly because informa- 
tion was expected from him. At length the loading 
is completed, the Blue Peter is flown, and the anchor 
weighed to the tune of the “Grand Old Shanty 
Shenandoah.” Some account is given of those 
shanties, which are the songs sung by seamen when at 
work. They are curious productions, consisting of 
a@ collection of absolutely incoherent lines. One of 
the most methodical begins as follows :— 


Oh, whisky is the soul of man, 
Whisky, Johnny. 
Oh, whisky is the soul of man, 
Whisky for my Johnny, 


with much more to like effect. The tunes, as 
distinguished from the words, are often very 
musical; and when a good “shanty man” bawls 
out the first line, and his fellow-workers join 
in the chorus, the effect is not unpleasing, and the 
work, otherwise difficult to do, is pushed through 
well and quickly. Sailors keep those shanties for 
their working life; you never hear them sung even 
at the most nautical of music-halls; something more 
coherent and sentimental, but not so curious, is in 
demand. 

On the return voyage the ship calls at Callao 
to lay in supplies. Bread is stored so hard as to 
require a hammer to break it; then the salt beef 
is like mahogany, could only be sawn, not cut, 
and when boiled gave out an odour of French polish 
or varnish! The pork was a dreadful mass of 
greasy abomination! On this food the crew had 
to subsist for the next six months. However, the 
ship gets under weigh again, and it’s “ Ho, for the 
stormy Horn!” There were snowstorms and rain, 
but on the whole fair weather, and as the voyagers 
passed round the extreme point of South America 
everything was clear; but then again there was 
heavy weather, and the ship sped along without 
a rag of canvas; afterwards followed the region 
of dead calm, and for days the barque was 
motionless; but even that wears through at last, 
and the ship is finally paid off at Leith. The 
captain is very anxious that Boyd should continue 
with him, which he not unnaturally refuses to do. 
The author has some reflections in conclusion. These 
are not all tales of the past, but it seems evident 
everything depends on the captain, and under a 
good captain a seaman’s existence compares favour- 
ably with that of a working landsman. The life 
has more excitement, is better paid, and has less 
hard work ; so the innate desire of British youth to 
go to sea is not quite without foundation. 


THE NETHERLANDS IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


HIsTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE NETHERLANDS. By P. 
“J. Blok. Translated by Oscar A. Bierstadt and Ruth 
Putnam. Part I.: From the Earliest Times to the 
Beginning of the Fifteenth Century. London and New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Dr. BLoK, who is Professor of Dutch History at the 
University of Leyden, has projected and partly 
written a popular but detailed history of the Nether- 
landish people, in which, after an adequate narrative 
of political events, he brings in full descriptions of 
the social, economic and intellectual condition of 
his ancestors. The early part of his task was 
made difficult by the obvious fact that no “ Nether- 
landish people” existed until comparatively modern 
times, and that in the Middle Ages Netherlandish 
history is either a fragment of the story of western 
Germany and northern France, or the detailed and 
mainly local history of the twenty or so little pro- 
vinces that then divided among themselves the 
Low Countries. From the modern Dutch point 
of view it is plainly most important that this 
story should be told; and there is no need to apolo- 
gise, as Dr. Blok seems over-inclined to do, either for 
the barbarity of the period or for the scattered 
nature of his theme. He has grappled manfully 
with his task and has presented a careful, lucid and 
judicious picture of the divided Netherlands of the 
Middle Ages. Mr. Bierstadt and Miss Putnam have 
turned the earlier part of his book into good and 
sober English, and rightly urge the importance of 
our knowing something about the Middle Ages in 
the Netherlands before we deal with the better 
known story of the rise of Dutch independence. 
We are grateful to them for what they have done. 
There is so little that is sound and good on this 
subject accessible to the English reader that we can 
only be heartily thankful that America has, not for 
the first time, filled up an important gap in our 
English historical library. Yet in some ways the 
modern Dutch point of view is not quite the most 
protitable attitude for the English reader to approach 
this subject from. Wedo not mean that Dr. Blok 
is one-sided, ultra-patriotic, or anything of that 
kind. On the contrary, he is as grave, judicious, and 
impartial as could be wished. But he writes for 
Datch readers, and tells for their benefit a good deal 
of non-Dutch history that might more profitably be 
absorbed by the foreign reader from a more general 
point of view. It is of no very great profit to be 
told in this relation the story of the Gauls, Franks, 
and Saxons, still less of Charlemagne and the 
medizval emperors, even if our eye is turned gener- 
ally to their relations to the Netherlands. And if 
the early political chapters are thus over-general— 
and that inevitably—the descriptive chapters are 
even less specifically Netherlandish. Indeed, we 
think Dr. Blok has not made quite the best of his 
materials in dealing with this side of his subject. 
There is so much that is distinctive in the economic 
and municipal history of the medieval Nether- 
lands that we cannot but look on his account of it 
as disappointingly dry and meagre. His attitude is 
scholarly enough; but he has not the power of 
making dry bones live, and perhaps has suffered a 
little in translation. Yet so important does this side 
of the subject seem to him and his translators that 
they have by agreement somewhat abbreviated the 
political narrative in this version in order to find 
space for the whole of his account of the develop- 
ment of social, industrial, and intellectual conditions. 

The result is that the local political history is cut so 

short as not always to be over-easy to follow. 

Nevertheless, so far as the translation goes at 

present, such subjects as the rise of the provincial 

estates are almost omitted, while it would require 

an effort to glean from the text that Bruges was a 

port and Ghent a manufacturing city, and that the 

importance of Ypres preceded the importance of 

Bruges and Ghent. Neither will the English reader 








find a very clear or full account of the relations 
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between either Holland or Flanders and England, 
though what we are told is sound and useful, and 
will help to supplement the narrow view of English 
foreign policy that is taken up in most of our 
standard histories. Despite such drawbacks, how- 
ever, the book is a good one, and we must re- 
peat our thanks to the translators for giving us so 
adequate a version. Our English literature on the 
subject is so meagre that a much worse book would 
have been welcome. 

We note a few points where the translators 
have not got hold of the right English word, or 
where the writer does not seem to us to have taken 
up quite a satisfactory position. On p. 43 “ belonged 
under the archbishopric” is a quaint way of saying 
that the bishoprics of Arras and Cambrai were part 
of the ecclesiastical province of Rheims. The palace 
chapel of Charlemagne at Aachen should not on 
p. 65 have been called a “ cathedral.” Cambrai was 
not a “little diocese ” (p. 104), though it is true that 
the secular authority of its bishops only extended 
over a very limited region. “ Worldly canons” on 
p. 177 is rather a monastic substitute for the more 
usual “secular,” and “liberty of Bruges"”—for we 
suppose on p. 209 “le franc de Bruges” is meant— 
would be a more precise rendering than the “ juris- 
diction of Bruges,” which is there given. The place- 
names are generally rendered into English sensibly, 
but we regret that the misleading High Dutch “ Nim- 
wegen” should, after Freeman's bad example, be 
persistently written instead of the conventional 
“ Nimeguen,” or the correct “ Nijmegen.” Author 
rather than translator seems to be at fault when, on 
p. 171, St. Bernard is made founder of the Cistercians, 
and when, on p. 172, the importance of monastic 
schools is exaggerated in a way familiar in old- 
fashioned histories of Universities. On p. 178 we 
read that “under archdeacons there were deacons, 
having charge especially of the holding of church 
meetings of synods.” If this were so in the Nether- 
lands it was not so in other parts of the Church 
Universal. Indeed, the ecclesiastical side of Dr. 
Blok’s work is by no means the strongest part of it, 
though positive errors are but rare. In conclusion, 
we must praise the handsome appearance of the book, 
and express a hope that the remaining volumes will 
soon follow. Only then can the full value of the 
book be appraised. It is not fair to judge Dr. Blok 
by the hardest part of his task. Yet in this difficult 
work he has done adequately. 


THE ORIGINS OF SCENERY. 


EARTH SCULPTURE, OR THE ORIGIN OF LAND FORMS. 
By James Geikie, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., ete., Murchison 
Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of 
Edinburgh; formerly of H.M. Geological Survey. The 
Progressive Science Series. London: John Murray. 


Tuas book is a general account of the origin of the 
surface features of the earth, in which technical 
expressions and technical methods of discussion are 
avoided as much as possible. The text is abundantly 
illustrated by diagrams, but photographs—which in 
the American works of this class largely replace 
diagrams—are too few. The dimensions and ap- 
pearance of the volume are suitable and pleasing, an 
important matter to those who intend to accumulate 
the Progressive Science Series upon their shelves. 
The type, moreover, is good, and the paper not over- 
weighted. 

Under the heading of land forms in horizontal 
strata, the author gives an interesting account of 
the great Colorado Plateau with its wonderful 
cafions. This word “cajion,” by the way, is being 
made general by geologists; but, as was recently 
asked at a meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, in what has “caion” the “ advantage” of 
“ravine,” and if none why not keep to the English 
word? The “ Quadersandstcin” of Saxon Switzer- 
land and the picturesque towers of the Dolomites 





are among other examples of horizontally-bedded 
strata. 

In the discussion of land forms in gently-folded 
strata, the author gives an explanation of the 
common occurrence of trough-like (synclinal) strata 
on hill-tops and arched (anticlinal) strata in the 
neighbouring valleys. In the synclines the strata 
are not undermined by the action of springs ; whereas 
in the anticlines the strata hang away from the 
axis, the water percolating through them and 
coming out along their bedding planes, thus bring- 
ing about their downfall. In the chapters on land 
forms among highly-folded strata the catastrophic 
conditions of the high mountain are contrasted 
with the stability of our own peaceful hills and 
valleys :— 

Comparing mountain-chain with mountain-chain, we find, 
as might have been expected, that the oldest mountains, if 
they are the least prominent, are at the same time the most 
stable. They have endured so long that much of their primeval 
elevation has been lost; the weakly-built structures have been 
demolished, and only the stronger now remain. Great rock- 
falls and landslips are therefore seldom heard of among such 
mountains, It is = otherwise with the younger uplifts of 
the globe. The valleys of the Alps, the Caucasus, the Hima- 
layas, the Cordilleras, and other chains of relatively recent age 
are cumbered with chaotic heaps of fallen rock-masses, From 
time to time peaks and whole mountain-sides collapse and slide 
into the valleys; and this rapid degradation will continue until 
every weak structure has been removed. The hills and moun- 
tains of our own country have long since passed through this 
phase of unstable equilibrium. 


Among the more important surface features due 
to faulting and displacement the Dead Sea and its 
allied valleys receive special mention. The Jordan 
depression—this is the view of Professor Suess— 
continues north between the Lebanon and the Anti- 
lebanon, through the valley of the Orontes to near 
Antioch. The Red Sea trough and most of the 
lacustrine hollows of East Africa are thought to be 
in like manner due to direct subsidence of the crust, 
the probability being that they and the Jordan 
depression all belong to one and the same system of 
dislocations of the earth’s crust. 

The account which Professor Geikie gives of the 
deserts and the action of the wind in the formation 
of sand-hills seems to us to be less satisfactory than 
other parts of the book. Among the phenomena of 
ice action he is once more thoroughly at home. He 
finds that, on the whole, glaciation tends to obscure 
and obliterate the features which result from the 
action of the ordinary agents of erosion, and that 
well-glaciated areas show a somewhat monotonous 
outline in which the contours are everywhere undu- 
latory. The author is one of those who maintain 
that glaciers can excavate. Flippant people say 
they can only dore. Rock-grinding and rock-ruptur- 
ing will, he says, proceed most actively under the 
thickest mass of the glacier, the position of this 
thickest part depending on the character of the 
valley and the number and size of the tributary 
glaciers. After the glacier has attained its maxi- 
mum depth and speed its thickness progressively 
diminishes, and its rate of motion at the same time 
decreases as it flows upon its way. Under these 
conditions, he thinks, a shallow trough must 
eventually be eroded in the bottom of the valley. 
It is interesting to note that none of the existing 
lakes of the world are known to be of great geo- 
logical antiquity. The ultimate destination of most 
lakes is to be filled with sediments, leaving a flat 
plain, such as is frequently met with in the Canadian 
Dominion. The last subject treated is that of coast- 
lines, which afford an interesting study, depending 
as they do upon so many varying factors—the 
heaving of the earth, the tides and waves of the 
sea, and the varying structure of the rocks. 

Professor Geikie is of opinion that the time re 
quired for the evolution of our land forms has been 
much exaggerated by geologists—* the tale told by 
our relict mountains and valleys does not,” he says, 
“support the claim for unnumbered millions of 
years.” 
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FICTION. 
Tue Countess TekLa. By Robert Barr. London: Methuen 
& Co. 
Rep Rock. By Thomas Nelson Page. London: William 
Heinemann. 


Tue PRESIDENT OF Boravia. By George Lambert. London : 
Chatto & Windus. 


RoMANCE of the genuine kind is provided for us 
by the author of “ The Countess Tekla.” It is not 
a story which deals with mixed motives, moral 
problems, or psychological mysteries. It is not even 
one that seeks to teach history in the guise of fiction, 
for, although it gives us a graphic picture of the 
early days of the Germanic Federation, when the 
priestly rule of the Archbishops rivalled that of the 
temporal power, it does not press too heavily upon 
us with its burden of facts. The charm of the story 
—and it has a very real charm—is that it is a simple 
tale of romance. A young emperor, travelling in an 
assumed character through the dominions over which 
he is supposed to rule, meets a girl and forthwith 
loves her, and through his love affair becomes in- 
volved in dangers and difficulties of no ordinary kind. 
They are dangers which exist for him only in his 
assumed character of a simple merchant, but he is too 
chivalrous and too much in earnest to compromise 
others by throwing off his disguise. Accordingly, for 
two long years, whilst his subjects suppose that he is 
fighting the heathen in the Holy Land, the Emperor 
Rodolph is engaged in defending a feudal castle 
wherein the object of his love has taken refuge with 
her uncle, a certain robber-baron, against the com- 
bined assaults of the Archbishops of Treves and 
Cologne. He is only known to the besieged as a 
simple Frankfort merchant, but in their company, 
and in the presence of a common peril, he learns 
how to rule, and he is at least as much an emperor 
in his disguise as he was in imperial state. Moreover, 
he has the good fortune to win the heart of the 
Countess Tekla whilst she still regards him as her 
inferior in station. The story of his love-making, 
though it is laid amid scenes of battle and carnage, 
is as simple and idyllic as that of the Lord of 
Burleigh. It is a terrible struggle that goes on 
around the black walls of Castle Thuron. The 
besieged have to contend against overwhelming 
numbers without, and treachery within; but they 
hold their own valiantly for two successive winters 
and summers, until the food-supply fails, and famine 
does its work. Then, when the defenders of the 
Castle are within a few days of a surrender which 
means death for all save those to whom it means a 
disgrace that is worse than death, the emperor, at 
grave peril to himself, slips through the lines of the 
besiegers, and, escaping to Frankfort, resumes, 
in his character of a returned crusader, his 
seat upon the throne. Needless to say, his 
first act is to lead his army to the relief 
of the famine-stricken stronghold in which the 
Countess Tekla is imprisoned. The story of the 
discomfiture of the arrogant archbishops, who find, 
to their dismay, that the ruler whom they had 
despised is an emperor indeed, is brilliantly told; 
but the brightest passage in the book is that in 
which we see Rodolph, clad in his gleaming mail of 
silver, riding into the grim stronghold of the robber- 
baron, and revealing himself to the girl who loves 
him in his true character. It is all a delightful 
romance ; so delightful, both in the conception and 
the telling, that one would fain hope that some 
story of the kind may have, in very truth, been 
enacted when the world was younger than it is 
to-day. 

In “Red Rock” we have, possibly, the best story 
dealing with the American civil war and the history 
of the South subsequent to that great struggle that 
has yet been published. Mr. Page knows his subject 
thoroughly, and he has dealt with it in a masterly 
manner. Upon the actual war itself he touches but 
lightly ; but he gives us a striking picture of life in 
the South before the call to arms had sounded, and 





then, rapidly skimming over the interlude of blood- 
shed, he shows us the same South after the war, 
harried, desolate, and at the mercy of that vilest of 
all political agents, the carpet-bagger. We must 
leave American critics to dispute the accuracy of his 
picture. Probably he is no more conscious of un- 
fairness than Sir Walter Scott when he wrote 
“ Waverley”; but unquestionably he is hard upon 
the North, and whilst he shows that there were 
gentlemen and men of honour in both divisions of 
the Union, it is for the beaten Southerner that he 
seeks to enlist our sympathies. Whatever may be 
the truth of the picture which he paints, there can 
be no doubt that it is a brilliant one. We see the 
“old families,” ruined by their fruitless struggle 
against the advancing car of civilisation, bearing 
themselves bravely amid the poverty and distress 
on which their lot had fallen. We see them chival- 
rous and high-minded even in their dealings with 
men whom they hate and despise; and, on the other 
hand, we get vivid pictures of the cruelties inflicted 
upon them by the emissaries of a government that 
was certainly not cruel in intention, though it may 
have erred in its conception of its duty to its van- 
quished foe. The estate of Red Rock is the pivot 
upon which the plot turns. The Grays, its owners, 
have shared the common fate of the South; but 
when the war closes they are still in possession of 
the old estate. It is not until the reign of the 
carpet-baggers was established in their district that 
a cruel surprise is sprung upon them, and the old 
overseer of the estate, a scoundrel who had been 
false both to his country and his benefactor, comes 
forward with a bond in the handwriting of his dead 
master, which places the whole fortune of the family 
at his mercy. The claim was a fraud ; but no justice 
could be had in those days for the Southerner in the 
South. The robber is in league with the carpet- 
bagger who is the supreme ruler of the county; 
and the judge who is to decide upon the validity of 
his claim is a mere tool in his hands. The fight for 
the property is varied by many another fight for 
honour and life, in which the defeated Southerners 
are not always worsted. We see the rise of the 
negro as a political force, and we see how the 
Kuklux force held the negro in check. Of mere 
political corruption we see even more than enough ; 
but the sombre picture of wrong, and suffering, and 


‘triumphant evil-doing is brightened by more than 


one love-story, and by many of those episodes of 
chivalrous heroism with which the history of the 
South is associated. Through all this long narrative 
—twice as long as most novels are nowadays—Mr. 
Page leads us with a steady hand. He makes us 
know everybody to whom he introduces us. He 
makes us feel the atmosphere of the scene and of 
the time, and he gives to his whole story a living 
interest which, despite its length, prevents it 
from becoming tedious. It is altogether a notable 
book. 

In “ The President of Boravia” we have a story 
of political adventure, personal peril, and successful 
treasure-hunting in South America. A young English 
engineer, Standen by name, is sent out to Boravia 
to take charge of the waterworks which an English 
company has constructed for the supply of the 
capital city. On the outward voyage he meets, and 
falls in love with, the beautiful daughter of Mr. da 
Pierra, the President of the State. On arriving at 
his destination he finds what men usually find in 
South America—a crisis in full force, and a revolu- 
tionary plot brewing for the deposition of the 
President. How Standen saves the President's life, 
and thus secures his consent to his marriage with 
Miss da Pierra, and how, after wonderful adventures 
in the old palace of the Jesuits, which is the official 
residence of the engineer to the waterworks, he 
discovers in a subterranean chamber a treasure of 
fabulous value, is all duly set forth in these lively 
pages. We can recommend the story to anyone who 
wishes to while away an hour or two. It is a good 
example of a well-known type in fiction. 
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KANT AS EDUCATIONALIST. 
Kant on Epvcatiox. Translated by Annette Churton. London: 
Kegan Paul & Co. 

Aurnover Rink edited the notes by Kant known as 
“ Immanuel Kant iiber Padagogik ” as long ago as 1803, it seems 
to have been reserved for Miss Churton to give English readers 
a translation of a book as valuable in quality as it is limited 
in quantity. In a short introduction to the present volume, 
Mrs. Rhys Davids very justly remarks that our modern 
pone will “in no wise suffer from keeping in view 

ant’s wide and high prospect.” Healthy indeed is it for the 
schoolmaster to read matter which emphasises Kant’s conviction 
that the ultimate ideal of education is the perfecting of human 
nature generally, not the producing of “superior persons.” 
Kant demanded much of human character; with no uncertain 

naver the very voice of the truly grand old man seems to utter 
} mae thoughts on education, and to reiterate his dictum: Du 
kannst denn du sollst. Miss Churton has earned the gratitude 
of English educationalists by offering to them this careful and 
readable translation of a book which no governess or teacher 
ean afford to neglect, although it is primarily of special import- 
ance to those who are concerned in the education of boys. 


ASTRONOMY -FOR THE MANY. 
A Sort History or Astronomy. By Arthur Berry. London: John 
Murray. 

An outline of the history of astronomy from the earliest 
historical times to the present day, written by a Cambridge don 
who was a Senior Wrangler, is naturally a great acquisition to 
the “ University Extension Manuals” series. And Mr. Berry 
has evidently paid his readers the compliment of thinking that 
he could not take his task too seriously. The result is a manual 
of 440 pages, which must become the standard short book 
upon its subject. The volume has a ful] contents table, two 
indices, a critical bibliographical appendix, and over a hundred 
illustrations. The accounts and portraits of Tycho Brahé and 
of Galilei, or the remarks upon the evolution of the Solar 
System at the end of the treatise, may be selected as evidence of 

r. Berry's entire fitness for his undertaking. In a word, “A 
Short History of Astronomy” belongs to the class of books 
which free libraries cannot dispense with. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


A criticaL study of Tennyson is the latest volume of the 
Victorian Era Series. The author, Mr. Stephen Gwynn, starts 
out with the obvious truism that in all cases criticism should bear 
some relation to biography, and that in many instances the two 
are a He claims, and rightly, that the most significant 
thing about Tennyson’s biography is its lack of significance. 
“If you sum up his life, what you find is this: That he was born 
in 1809, that he was bred as a gentleman should be, that he 
wrote poems, became Laureate, grew rich through his art, was 
the close and honoured friend of the men most honourable in his 
time, and after eighty-four years died, beautiful and majestic in 
his death. The whole is a process of growth, gradual and 
stately, but of events there are none.” The only circumstance 
in Tennyson's life, Mr. Gwynn declares, which throws light on 
his works is that he had a friend whom he loved and revered ; 
and when this friend died young and suddenly the poet gave 
his memory permanence in what is perhaps the finest of all his 
verse. Tennyson certainly represented the average mind of 
England—he interpreted the nation to itself. There is truth in 
* Tennyson: a Critican Stupy. By Stephen Gwynn. London, 
Glasgow, and Dublin: Blackie & Son. 
History or Scortanp. By P. Hume Brown, M.A., LL.D. Vol. L 
Maps. Cambridge: The University Press, 
Epwarp FirzGrerap’s ‘‘ Rusiryit or Omar Kuayyim.” With 


their Original Persian Sources. Translated by Edward Heron- 
Allen. London: Bernard Quaritch. 

An AwnecpotaL History or THE British Partiament. Compiled 
from Authentic Sources by George Henry Jennings. London: 
Horace Cox. 

Foorertnts: A MEMOIR OF THE LATE ALEXANDER Hay. By his 
Widow. Illustrated. London: Elliot Stock. 

Tae Intermediate Text-Boox or Enouisn Lirerature. Part II. 
By W. H. Low, M.A., and A. J. Wyatt, M.A. London: W. B. 

ve. 

Hints on Tracutnc Germay. By Walter Rippmann. London: 
J. M. Dent & Co. 

ELEMENTs oF PuHonetics: Enoruisn, Frencu, anp Germay. Trans- 
lated and Adapted by Walter Rippmann from Professor Vietor’s 
** Kleine Phonetik.”” London: J. M. Dent & Co. 

MerssaGes TO THE Muttitrupe. By Charles Haddon Spurgeon. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

Carniona. A Sequel to “ Kidnapped.”” By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
London, Paris, New York and Melbourne: Cassell & Co. 

Porms, incLupine ‘‘In Memortam.” By Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. : 

Tae Narurat History or Setporne. By Gilbert White; edited by 
Grant Allen. Parts I. and II. Tlustrated. London and New 
York: John Lane. f 





the assertion that the Radicalism of his younger days was far 
less fundamentally characteristic of his whole nature than his 
later hostility to omy It is impossible, moreover, for anyone 
who looks steadily at Tennyson’s career to gainsay the remark 
that “whether as Radical or as Tory, he was always essentially 
an aristocrat.” Tennyson's treatment of love, his views on 
religion, his outlook on nature, his mastery of style and metre, 
are points discussed in these pages, and for the most part 
with excellent judgment. Grace, clearness, and felicity— 
these, in Mr. Gwynn’s opinion, are the leading characteristics 
of his style; harmony and expression, of his verse. But 
let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter, so far as this 
fresh and, indeed, independent estimate is concerned]: “In a 
sense, Tennyson’s position comes nearer that of Pope than 
of any other poet, although no two minds in our literature were 
less alike. Pope entered in upon the heritage which Dryden 
and his contemporaries had drawn together; he found a style 
rough-hewn, a literary tradition established ; he perfected the 
style, he fulfilled to the uttermost the covenant of the tradition - 
and beyond and above the value of his own achievement he set 
his stamp upon all poetry in this country for close upon a 
century. Tennyson in the same way came in upon the wake of 
Wordsworth and Shelley; with less of masculine vigour than 
Wordsworth, with less of fire and air than Shelley, he perfected 
their work, he carried on their tradition, and he set the standard 
of poetic style so completely that, more than half a century after 
he first grew famous, the flood of definite imitators flows as 
strongly as ever. . . . Tennyson no more made a revolution in 
literature than did Pope; there was a literary revolution at the 
Restoration, and another in the days of the French Revolution ; 
but a great epoch in English poetry is inseparably associated 
with the name of Pope, and Tennyson will almost certainly 
inherit the like distinction. Pope is a great name, but I think 
Tennyson will be a greater. What the ‘ Essay on Man’ was to 
the day of Swift and Bolingbroke, the ‘In Memoriam’ will be to 
the age of Carlyle and Darwin; it sums up the representative 
thought of the time.” The book shows no lack of ambition, and 
it contains nota few passages that are virile and unconventional. 

The opening volame of Dr. Hume Brown's “ History of 
Scotland” in the Cambridge Historical Series describes the 
dramatic play of facts and forces which went to the making of 
the nation north of the Tweed between the Roman occupation 
and the accession of Mary Stuart. Dr. Brown is favourably 
known by competent biographies of John Knox and George 
Buchanan, and his skill in literary portraiture enables him to 
give, side by side with an animated and well-balanced account 
of the growth and consolidation of the kingdom and the in- 
cidents which marked its long struggle with England, pen-and- 
ink portraits of Sir William Wallace, Robert Brace, and later 
kings like Robert II., James I., and James III. The narrative 
rests on wide and recent research; and as a contribution, at 
once popular and scholarly, to early and medieval Scottish 
history its value is incontestable. 

Mr. Heron-Allen has just brought out a new and revised 
edition of the “ Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyim” in Edward Fitz- 
Gerald’s incomparable version. Side by side with FitzGerald’s 
text is a facsimile of the oldest known rendering of the 

uatrains from a unique manuscript in the Bodleian Library. 

owell declared that we were all shut up to one of two alterna- 
tives—either Omar was a FitzGerald born out of due season, or 
the latter was a reincarnation of the Persian poet of the twelfth 
century. Mr. Heron-Allen’s book has been greatly improved 
since its first appearance; schvularly notes and literal transla- 
tions form his own chief contribution. They are of undoubted 
value as aids to the interpretation of a poem which would never 
have conquered the homage of the West if FitzGerald had not 
lavished upon it his genius. The task grew in his wonderful 
hands, under alien skies, into a thing of beauty and a joy for 
ever, 

Mr. Jennings’ useful “ Anecdotal History of the British 
Parliament ” has passed, on the principle of promotion by merit, 
into a fourth edition. It represents the literary pastimes of a 
lifetime on the part of a busy journalist,and from comparatively 
small beginnings it has grown intoa big book. Mr. Jennings 
first of all accumulates a number of paragraphs which illustrate 
the rise and progress of Parliamentary institutions from the days 
of King John and Henry III. to the Queen's reign. The bulk 
of the book is devoted, however, to what are called persona! 
“anecdotes,” though a number of them do not quite come under 
that category, at least, in the strict sense of the term. The 
range of the book in personal stories, political allusions, and 
witty asides in public speeches, is extraordinary, for it covers 
the interval between Sir Thomas More and Sir "John Eliot and 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Morley, to take the two latest names on 
the list. This is followed by miscellaneous anecdotes about 
elections, privilege, Parliamentary usages, and the like, whilst in 
an appendix some convenient lists wili be fuund. The book re- 
presents much patient delving in the quarries of Hansard, Towns- 
end, Oldfield, Rushworth, Cobbett, and scores of political 
biographies and reminiscences. It gives the correct version of 
not a few memorable sayings in Parliament—an important 
matter, since the process of “mythical accretion.” to which 
Mr. Gladstone once referred, is responsible for blunders and 
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exaggerations, which are apt to > again and again into print 
until finally no one dreams of challenging their truth. 

We have received, as usual, several works which, though in a 
manner interesting enough, seem hardly to require, in this 
column at least, more than passing mention. ‘“ Footprints” is 
the modest title of a short biography of the late Mr. Alexander 
Hay, one of the pioneer colonists of South Australia. Mr. Hay 
was at one time Commissioner of Public Works, and was not 
merely an active politician but one of the most respected men 
in the colony. He was the architect of his own fortunes, and 
used the wealth which he acquired in a wise and public-spirited 
manner. This brief memoir is written by his widow, and it 
gives a singularly attractive picture of a useful and honourable 
career.—There has just been added to the University Tutorial 
Series an excellent “Intermediate Text-Book of English 
Literature,” which covers the period between the Restoration 
and the passing of the first Reform Bill. It is the work of two 
well-known graduates of London University—Mr. W. H. Low 
and Mr. A. J. Wyatt. As a brief critical survey of the growth 
and characteristics of English prose and verse between 1660 and 
1832 this concise and admirably planned manual has distinct 
claims.—Messrs. Dent send us “ Hints on Teaching German” 
and “ Elements of Phonetics ””—an ingenious attempt to clear 
away misconceptions that exist as to the spoken language of 
England, France, and Germany.—The purchasing power of 
sixpence is these days is Suneeialiie and publishers are begin- 
ning to cater even at such a price for all tastes. “ Messages to 
the Multitude ” consists of ten representative sermons and two 
unpublished addresses delivered in former years at the Metro- 

olitan Tabernacle, and selected by Mr. Spurgeon himself during 
fis last illness at Mentone. The great preacher was busy over 
the proof-sheets of this volume as long as his hand could hold a 
pen.— Robert Louis Stevenson’s brilliant romance “ Catriona” is 
another welcome reprint, and one which all lovers of good fiction 
should prize.—Messrs. Macmillan have also just issued a six- 
enny edition of “In Memoriam” and other poems by Alfred 
Lord Tennyson. Standard books at such a price give a splendid 
chance for self-culture to young lads of wide ambition and 
narrow means.—Mr. Grant Allen is editing a new illustrated 
edition in serial parts of Gilbert White’s classic “ Natural 
History of Selborne”—a book to which Darwin, on his own 
showing, owed much as an impulse to the study of nature. 
Mr. Edmund New’s illustrations are not merely artistic but 
full of the poetry of association. We wish such a venture 
success. 
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Full particulars, with plan of the Steamer, from SECRETARY, 5, 
Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
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KENSINGTON PALACE. 
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public. With drawings by GEorGe THOMSON. 
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The Garden 


of Swords. 


A Story of the Siege of Strasburg. 


MAX PEMBERTON. 


The story deals with the great Siege of Strasburg during the 
Franco-German War of 1870. Mr. Pemberton is the first among the 
novelists to avail himself of the tremendously dramatic and moving 
story which Strasburg herself has told to history. The sufferings of 
the people of that great city, the battles which preceded its downfall, 
the destruction by fire of the greater buildings of Strasburg, the final 
capitulation, all figure in the drama of this exciting narrative. More- 
over, it is a love-story, and the Author has looked at the siege with 
English eyes. 
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